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Rev. WittiaAM WorcESTER, the ances- 
tor of the New England families of 
that name, came from England to 
Massachusetts, and having been or- 
dained before emigrating, was settled 
as the first minister of the Congrega- 
tional society in Salisbury, in that then 
Province, between the years 1638 and 
1640. At the time of his arrival in 
New England he was about 30 years 
of age,his family consisting of a wife, 
two sons and two daughters, all born 
in England. He continued as pastor 
of the church in Salisbury from the 
time of his settlement till his decease, 
October 28, 1662. His grave, sup- 
posed to be still recognized, is covered 
by a large flat stone placed over it, ac- 
cording to tradition, to protect the 


body from disinterment by wolves. 
No production of his pen indicating 
his intellectual attainments has come 


down to posterity, but Rev. Cotton 
Mather, in his Magnalia, has enrolled 
his name in his “ List of the Reverend 
Learned and Holy Divines coming 
from Europe to America, by whose 
Evangelical Ministry the churches in 
America have been illuminated.” 

One of the first, if not the first of 
the posterity of Rev. William Worces 
ter (of the third generation from him 
in descent) who settled in New 
Hampshire, was Rev. Francis WorRcES- 
reR, born in Bradford, Mass., June 7 
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Rev. F. W. ordained as 
pastor of a Congregational church in 
Sandwich, Mass., of which he was the 
minister for ten years or more. After 
being dismissed at Sandwich, he re- 
moved to Exeter, N. H., and subse- 
quently, in the year 1 to Hollis. 
Upon his removal to the place last 
named, the same year, he purchased 
the farm in Hollis upon which he con- 
tinued to live till 


1695. was 


eed 
75° 


his decease, October 
14, 1783, at the of 85. This 
farm, originally purchased by him in 
1750, has been the homestead of his 
posterity till the present time. He was 
not settled in the ministry after his re- 


age 


moval to Hollis, but continued to 
preach as an evangelist for the greater 
part of the time at different places in 


New Hampshire and other parts of 
New England till his decease. There 
is still in the possession of his descend- 
ants a small volume of Essays upon 
moral and religious subjects, first pub 
lished about 1740, and reprinted in 
He was author of 

“Meditations in Verse,” pul 
lished in Boston, in 1760. 
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lis, February 22, 757, and settled with 
his father upon the paternal home- 
stead in Hollis, where he continued to 
reside till his decease, August 17, 
1817,in his 82d year. He was cap 
tain of the Hollis company of militia, 
in 1775, and also of a New Hamp- 
shire company of minute men, com- 
posed mainly of Hollis Soldiers, which 
served in the siege of Boston in the 
fall of 1775, and winter of 1775-’ 
In a biographical sketch of 
Worcester to be found on page 
volume 1, of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Collections, it is said of him: 
“That his advantages for education in 
early life were limited, but the powers of 
his mind-naturally good-were much im- 
proved by reading, and he was much 
respected for his intelligence, vigor of 
mind and integrity. In 1775 (under 
the new government), he was com- 
missioned a justice of the peace for 
the county of Hillsborough, and con- 
tinued to hold that office till his de- 
cease, a period of more than 40 years,— 
was much employed in public business, 
and for upwards of 60 years was an 
exemplary member of the Hollis Con 

gregational church.” During the war 
of the Revolution he was town-clerk, 
and first selectman from 1775 to 1780, 
chairman of the Hollis committee of 
safety from 1775 to 1779, and a mem- 
ber ofthe New Hampshire constutition 


al convention, called in 1778. His 
two oldest sons were soldiers in the 
war of the Revolution—-Noah, the 


oldest, at the age of 16, and Jesse, the 
second, at 15. He was twice mar- 
ried, and had 16 children, seven by his 
first marriage, and nine by his second. 
Four of his sons by his first marriage 
became clergymen, viz., Noah Worces- 
ter, D. D., afterwards of Brighton, 
Mass.; Leonard, settled in Peacham, 
Vt. ; Thomas, in Salisbury, N. H. ; and 
Samuel Worcester, Db. Salem, 
Mass. 

Jesse Worcester, the second son of 
Capt. Noah Worcester, was born in 
Hollis, April 30, 1761. In 1776, at 
the age of 15, he enlisted in Capt. 
Emerson’s company Hollis 


D., in 


of sol- 


diers, raised in aid of the defence of 
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the forts at 


In 1 
the age of 16, he was a soldier in the 


Lic onderoga. 7775 at 
garrison at Portsmouth; in 1778 he 
enlisted with his father in a New 
Hampshire regiment, raised for the de 
fence of Rhode Island, and in 1780 he 
was a soldier in the continental army. 
In June, 1782, at the age of 21, he 
was married to Sarah Parker, daughter 
of Josiah Parker, of Hollis, by whom 
he had nine sons and six daughters, all 
of whom lived to adult age, and fou 
teen of the fifteen became teachers in 
the public schools or academies of 
New England. Of his nine sons, Jo 
seph E., the subject of this sketch, was 
the second. 

During the year of his marriage, Mr. 
Worcester removed from Hollis toa 
farm he had purchased in Bedford, N. 
H., where his seven oldest children 
were born ; but afterwards, in 1794. he 
returned to Hollis, and scttled with his 
father upon the ancestral homestead, 
where he resided till his decease, Janu 
ary 20, 1834, in his 73d year. He 
was for many years a teacher of the 
public schools both in Bedford and 
Hollis, was honored with various pub 
lic offices, was an occasional contributor 
tothe public journals of the time, and was 
the author of an unpublished work en 
titled the “Chronicles of Nissitissit.” 
Seven of his nine ispired toa 
collegiate education. Jesse Worces 
ter, Jr., the oldest, died in 1809, at the 
age of 26 after having prepared 
himself to enter the junior class at 
Dartmouth ; David, the youngest, after 
spending three years at Harvard, left 
college without graduating, and be 
came ateacher ; Joseph E. and Henry 
A. were graduates of Yale college ; 
Taylor G., Samuel T., and Frederick 
A., of Harvard; Leonard, the third 
son, became a machinist ; John N., the 
fifth, settled in Hollis, as a farmer. at 
first upon the paternal homestead, and 
was chosen a state councillor in the 
years 1858 and 1859. . 

JosepH EmMreRSON WORCESTER, SON Of 
Jesse and Sarah Parker Worcester, was 
born in Bedford, N. H., August 24, 1784, 
and came to Hollis with the family of his 
father, in 1794. ancl 


sons 
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youth were passed in agricultural labor 
on his father’s farms in Bedford and 
Hollis, till he reached the age of ma- 
jority, his assistance being needed and 
cheerfully and faithfully rendered till 
that age, in the support of the th 
young and numerous family of — his 
father. His opportunities for attend 
ing school during his minority were 
limited to the short terms of the pub 
lic schools in Bedford and_ Hollis. 
Yet, notwithstanding his means for 


school instruction were thus limited, 


en 


from his early boyhood, he manifested 
an earnest love of knowledge, an d 
gerly embraced every opportunity for 
self-culture within his reach, with that 
quiet and unwearied perseverance and 
resolute energy, which were marked 
traits of his character through his 
whole life. It was not till he reached 
he age of majority that he finally de 
termined, if pos ible, to obtain a col 
ege education, and after having so de- 
cided, his resolution was carried into 
effect, amndst difficulties and discour- 








agements to which a weaker nature 
would have yielded. 
He prepared for college, in part, 1t 





the academy in Salisbury, N. H. 
h his life-long friend, Hon. Rich 
1 Fletcher, afterwards of Boston, and 
judge of the supreme court of Massa- 
chusetts, was at the time preceptor, 
and in part at Phillips Academy, in 
\ndover. In the year 1809 he entered 
in advance, the sophomore cl 
Yale College, graduating at Yale in 
(Sir. After leaving college he was 
for several years employed as the 
teacher of a private academy, at Sa 
lem, Mass., and it was at Salem, while 
so engaged, that he began the life-long 
career of his literary labors. These 
ibors, for several years, were confined 
to the preparation for the press and 
publication of his various works in the 
department of geography. 

\fter closing his school at Salem, 
about the year 1816, he passed two or 
more years at Andover, Mass., where 
his first geographical works were pub- 
lished. In 1819 he removed to Cam 
bridge, Mass.. where he continued to 


devote himself to his literary pursuits, 





‘ 


and to the preparation for the press of 
his numerous and valuable publica- 
tions till his decease, at that place, 
after a short illness, October 27, 1865, 
in his 82d year. June 29th, 1841, he 
was married to Amy Elizabeth Mc 
Kean (who yet survives), daughter of 
Rev. Joseph McKean, D. D., professor 
of rhetoric and oratory, in Harvard 
college. Mrs. Worcester was a lady 
highly educated and accomplished, in 
full sympathy with the literary labors 
and researches of her husband, and 
his ever ready and helpful assistant in 
them. 

The first literary publication of Dr 
Worcester was his “Geographical Dic- 
tionary; or, Universal Gazetteer, 
Ancient and Modern,” in two octavo 
volumes of near 1,000 pages each, 
first published at Andover, in 1817. A 


ynd enlarged and improved edition 
of this work was published in Boston 
in 1823. In an elaborate notice of 
this work in the North American Re 
view of that year, the reviewers say of 


c¢ 





it: “It is, we believe, the most com- 

prehensive geographi dictionary 

that can be called a manual, and we 

think it would be difficult to name a 
] 


work in two volumes in which more in- 
formation is contained. We regard it 
more free 


] 


her work of 1 


1e kind before the pub 

lic.” His next publication was a 
the United States,” an 

octavo volume of 372 pages, also pub 

ss 

lished at Andover, in 1817. 


In 181g, after 





“(Gazetteer of 





removal to Cam 







] e, he published his “Elements of 
Geography, Ancient and Modern,” for 
the use of the public schools and 
academies, a duodecimo volume of 
324 pages, accompanied with an an- 
cient and modern atlas. This work 
was received by the public with such 


i 
favor that it soon passed through many 


editions, and was tor many years used 


<olaee 
as a standard text book in a large por- 
tion of the public schools and acade 


geographical manual, with a 
known as the “Ey itome of Geog 
phy.” TI 
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cation of his first school  geogra- 
phy, he published a work, in two vol- 
umes, duodecimo, of about 360 pages 
each, with 100 pictorial 
entitled ‘Sketches 
its Inhabitants.” 

In 1825, upon being elected a mem- 
ber of the American Academy, he 
communicated to that association an 
essay entitled, “Remarks on Longevity 
and the expectation of life in the 
United States,” relating more particu- 
larly to the state of New Hampshire, 
as compared with some foreign coun- 
tries. ‘This congenial to his 
tastes and habits of diligent and quiet 
research, was published with the me- 
moirs of the academy. 

His “Elements of History, Ancient 


engravings, 
of the Earth, and 


essay, 


and Modern,” a duodecimo volume of 


more than 400 pages, with an elabo 
rate chronological and historical atlas, 
appeared in 1826, and has been exten- 
sively used as a text book in acade 
mies and high schools, both in and 
out of New England, and is still so. 
It appears from Allibones’ Dictionary 
of Authors, published in 1871, that 
60,000 copies of this work were print- 
ed from 1851 to 1863. All the fore 
going works are believed to be distin- 
guished by a scrupulous accuracy in 
the statement of facts, good taste, and 
a condensed and simple style, and 
their merits were widely recognized by 
a popularity at once immediate and 
lasting. In 1827 he published his 
“Epitome of History,’ accompanied 
with historical charts; in 1828 “Out- 
lines of Scripture Geography,” with an 
atlas; and in 1839 his “Outlines of 
Ancient, Classical and Scripture Geog 
raphy,” also with an atlas. 

Dr. Worcester’s first work in the de 
partment of lexicography was an edition 
of “Johnson’s Dictionary, as improved by 
Todd, and abridged by Chalmers, 
with Walker’s Pronunciation Com- 
bined.” This was a large octavo vol- 
ume of 1,155 closely printed pages, 
and was first published in 1828. In 
the preparation of this dictionary for 
the press, Dr. Worcester introduced 
and incorporated with the text of it 
very many words, collected by him 
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self, with their definitions, not found 
in either of the original works. This 
dictionary was so well received and 
met with such acceptance with the 
public, that the sales of it for many 
years afterwards amounted to 12,000 
copies annually. 

In the year 1829 he was induced by 
Mr. Sherman Converse (his personal 
friend), the publisher of Dr. Noah 
Webster’s large dictionary, to pre 
pare for the press an abridgment of 
that work. He finally, but with great 
reluctance, yielded his consent to un 
dertake it, “but not till the persuasive 
powers of Mr. Converse (to use his 
own words) had been severely taxed 
in securing the result he desired.” 
Subsequent events vindicated the in- 
stinctive disinclination of Dr. Worces- 
ter to this task, and caused him to re 
gret that he had not persevered in his 
original refusal. But having yielded 
his consent, and in pursuance of the 
arrangement, having become interest- 
ed in the copy-right, he incorporated 
with this abridgment much valuable 
matter which he had collected and 
prepared for original works of his 
own. This abridgment, having been 
so undertaken, was prepared and edit 
ed with his accustomed care and scru 
pulous fidelity,—was stereotyped and 
published in 1830, and appeared that 
year in an octavo volume of 1,011 
pages. The same year (1830) he 
published his “Comprehensive Pro 
nouncing and Explanatory Dictionary,” 
a duodecimo volume of 420 pages. 
lhis work was the first of his original 
dictionaries, and soon so commended 
itself to public favor that it at once had 
an extensive sale, and passed through 
many editions. The number of the 
copies of this book (as stated by Mr. 
Allibone), printed for the seven years 
from 1856 to 1863, was 57,000, 
averaging over 8,000 per annum. = For 
the five years next previous to 1877, 
as reported by the publishers, the 
number of copies sold was 38,397, or 
about 7,700 annually. In February, 
1877, the copy-right of all the dic 
tionaries of Dr. Worcester was sold to 
the present publishers of these works, 
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Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phila 
delphia, since which, the sale of them 
S reported to have been largely mn 
creased. 

At the close of the year 1831, Dr. 
Worcester sought relaxation from his 
long and arduous literary labors ina 
voyage to Europe, where he remained 
for several months, visiting the places 
most interesting to him in England, 
Scotland, France, Holland and Ger 
many, and in the collection of books 
in the departments of geography, his 
tory, philology and lexicography. He 
recorded his impressions of what he 
saw in Europe in a journal which still 
remains in manuscript, and is marked 
observation, with accurate unprejudiced 
good sense, and sound moral feeling. 

After his return from Europe, he as 
sumed the editorship of a periodical 
known as the ‘American Almanac and 
Repository of Useful Knowledge,” a 
statistical Annual, each number of it 
containing from 300 to 375 pages. 
his work presenting the carefully pre 
pared annual statistics of the United 
States—of each of the separate states, 
and of the several nations of Europe, be 
sides a great variety of other impor 
tant and useful information, he edited 
for the following eleven years, with his 
characteristic care and fidelity. 

In the meantime, his studies and I 
bers in the preparation of his future 
publications in lexicography were dili 
gently continued, and in 1835 he pub 
lished his “Elementary Dictionary,” 
with a pronouncing vocabulary of 
classical Scripture and Geographical 
proper names, for the use of the pub 
lic schools. In 1846 there appeared a 
new work, wholly his own, entitled, ‘A 
Universal and Critical Dictionary of the 
Knglish Language, with Walker's key 
to the Pronunciation of Classical and 
scripture proper names, much en 
larged and improved.” This was a 
large royal octavo volume of 956 


pages, the result of many years of pa 
tient, literary labor, containing nearly 
27,000 more words, with their defini 
tions, added by the author, than were 
contained in Todd's Johnson diction 


ary, already referred to. 


About a year after the publication of 
this work, a London bookseller of the 
name of Bohn, coming to Boston, 
purchased a set of the stereotyped 
plates of this dictionary of the Ameri- 
can publishers, under an agreement to 
publish the work in London. In the 
meantime, however, this bookseller 
having become interested in the sale of 
Dr. Webster’s Dictionaries, in disre- 
gard of his agreement with the Boston 
publishers, made use of those stereo 
typed plates for his proposed London 
edition, with the following false and 
fraudulent title: “A critical pronoun 
ing dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, including scientific terms, Xc.. 
compiled from materials of Noah 
Webster, LL. De. by Joseph E. 
Worcester.” In this spurious London 
edition, the author’s preface was also 
grossly garbled and mutilated. Dr. 
Worcester, alw ays disinclined to assail 
others, or even to vindicate himself, 
could not allow so iniquitous and bare- 
faced a fraud to pass unnoticed, and 

i lis knowledge, in a 
pamphlet written for the purpose, 
showing the fraud involved in the Lon- 


don title-page and preface, he exposed 


on its comin to 


and repelled its baseness. 

He published, in 1847, an enlarged 
and improved edition of his “*Compre 
hensive Dictionary,” which was after 
wards enlarged and improved. It was 
during this year (1847) that he was 
seriously threatened with a total loss of 
the sense of sight. to him so pre« 


11 1: 


and invaluable. Both of his eyes 





vielded to the strain of his long and 
assiduous literary labor, and for nearly 
two years became wholly useless for 
the researches and investigations in 
which he had been engaged. During 
this period three operations for cata- 
racts were performed on the right eye, 
and two on the left. As a result, the 
right eye became, in the end, nearly 
blind, but the left eye was at last hap 
pily saved. This sad and_ painful 
affliction, so severe to a man of his 
studious tastes and habits, whose life 
had been so long wholly devoted to 
quiet and unostentatious literary pur- 
suits, in which the sense of sight was 
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him 
with an uncomplaining, gentle patience, 
alike the result of an equable tem- 
perament, of a deep-seated religious 
faith, and a trustful 
will of Providenc 
\fter the partial recovery ofhis sight, 
blind, 


Y- 


so indispensable, was borne by 


submission to the 


one eye having become nearly 
mpaired, he 
lished the following works: In 
his “Primary Dictionary,” for public 
schools. containing 384 pages, which 
was revised and published by him in 
1860. Of this book, as stated by Mr. 
Allibone, 45,000 copies were printed 
in the seven years from 1856 to 1863. 
The number of copies of it sold, as 
reported by its publishers, for the five 
years next prior to 1877, was nearly 
50,000, but little less than 10,000 per 
annum; in 1855 he published another 
work, entitled, “A Pronouncing, Ex- 
planatory and Synonymous Diction- 
ary,” for the use of high schoo! 
academies, a 


the other somewhat | 
1Sso 


; and 
volume of 
565 pages. His “Pronouncing Spelling- 
book” of the English language. 
taining 180 pages, ap 


duodecimo 


con 
eared in 1857, 
the aunual sales of which, for the five 
years from over 
35.500 per year; this were followed in 
1864, when the author was 80 years 
by his “Comprehensive Spelling- 
book,” a work of 156 pages; in 1860 
he revised and republished his ““Com- 
prehensive Dictionary,” containing 612 
pages, duodecimo. 

But the most important and elabo 
rate of all of the author’s literary la- 
bors, and to which all of his many 
previous works and researches in the 


! 
I 
> , 
1870 to 1575, Was 


department of Lexicography for the 
preceding 30 years and mure, had 
been introductory, and more or less 
preparatory, was his large «quarto 


“English Dictionary,” first published in 
1860, when he had reached the age of 
75 years. In the final preparation 
of this work, more particularly in the 
definitions and explanation of techni 
cal and scientific terms, he had the aid 
of many able assistants, but so far as 
relates to himself, this dictionary pre- 
sents the ripe fruits of his many years 
of patient, assiduous and conscientious 
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research aad labors, shaped, as is bi 
lieved, by sound, discriminating jud 
ment and uniform good taste. 

is no occasion, in 


Phere 
this connection, nor 
would it be pertinent here, to insti 
tute a comparison between the 

of this dictionary to public f 
approval, 


same class. 


claims 
avor and 
and other works of the 

It is enough here to say 
that it was received by the public with 
a degree of favor which more than 
met the modest expectations of tl 


t the 
autl 


vor, and the very many expressions 
of approval which it called forth from 
scholars, eminent in literature and 
philology, both in this country and 
England, gave him the highest satisfac- 
tion an author can enjoy,—the pleasant as 
surance that his labors had been appre 
ciated by competent judges. 

This work has been now before the 
public for the last twenty years, and 
has become so familiarly known as to 
need no special description or note of 
its contents. I[t contains 1,786 closely 
printed large sized quarto pages, with 
1,000 pictorial illustrations, being th 


first work of the kind so illustrated, 
published in this country. The num- 
ber of words, with their definitions, 


contained in it is nearly 104,000, a 
number much larger than in any other 
English dictionary before published, 
and about 19,000 more than are con- 
tained in the author’s “Universal and 
Critical Dictionary,” published in 
1546. 

In the Preface to this Quarto Dic- 
tionary, his last work in this depart 
ment of literature, the author says of 
it: “That it was not undertaken with 
the expectation of securing anything 
like an ample pecuniary compensation 
for the labor.” But he adds: **Time 
spent in a useful employment, how 
ever humble, passes more pleasantly 
than time wasted in idleness, and if 
this dictionary shall be found to be a 
work of utility, in any considerable de 
erec proportioned to the labor be 
stowed upon it,—if, instead of tending 
to corrupt the language, it shall serve 
to promote its purity and correctness, 
and shall give satisfaction to those wh« 
have manifested an interest in it, the 
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withor will feel that he has no reason in a useful employment, however hum 








to regret having performed the labor. ble, passes More pleasantly than time 
He has reason to be gratified with the wasted in idleness,” these memoranda 
reception his former Jabors in lexicog- and notes were pr pared and left by 
raphy have met with, and he now dis- him as a sort of literary legacy, in 
misses this book with the expectation belief and hope that they w 

that it will receive an equitable judg- found useful for some future « dition of 
ment, and that his last attempt to pro- the work, to be edited by some other 


a ; | aan Wh) fee 
duce a useful work in the department person and given to the pubic alter 


of literature will not be wholly unsuc- his own labors should be ended 

ssful.”’ Mr. Allibone, in his notice of this 

[In respect to the Orthography of the dictionary, says of it, “that we hav 
English language, and also its Pronun- before us many eulogies from emine 
ciation, it was the aim and design of authorities of this admirable work, 
the author, as stated in his preface, to which should form a part of the lites 
dopt and present, in regard to both, ary treasures of every ho chol 
that which his researches found to be The number of copies printed. as 
most in accordance withthe best usage stated by Mr. Allibone, from 1860, the 


n England and the United States, year of its publication, to September, 


without attempting to give currency to 1863, was 27,000. ‘The sales of it 





—° ‘ 

unauthorized innovations of his own. afterwards, during the war, considera 
But in respect, however, to words of bly fell off, but since it was publish 
doubtful or disputed pronunciation, in Philadelphia, they have largely 
while indicating and giving his prefer- creased. 
ence to the usage he believed to be In a memoir of the author, | 
best authorized, he presented, in the and read before the American Aca 
same connection, the several different my, soon after his decease, by Ezra 
modes in which these disputed words Abbot, bers, 
were pronounced by cach of the most appointed for that | of 
eminent English lexicographer him: “AIL the S 

The labors and researches of Dr. ter give evid nt 





i 
Worcester in this department of litera- and good taste, combined with ind 


ture did not end with the publication fatigable industry, and a conscientious 
of his Quarto Dictionary. But after it solicitude for accuracy in the stat 
came from the press, he provided him- ment of facts. The tendency of 
self with a complete printed copy of it, mind was practical rather than spe 

r ] } 1 } 


from its first page to its last, bound in lative. As a lexicographer, he did not 
seven different volumes, with one or undertake to reform the long-estal 

more blank leaves between each two of lished ] , nglisl 
its printed pages. Upon these blank guage 


leaves, from 1860, for the following it from corruption ; and his works have 





i 





five vears, till his decease in 1865, he certainly contributed much to ul 
continued to enter and write down, as end. In respect to Orthography and 
the ult of his daily researches, all Pronunciation, he took great pains t 
such new words, with their definitions ascertain the best usage, and, per! 

not found in the original text, together there is no lexicographer whos g 
with such additions, corrections and ment in respect to these m 
Sugyestions as might be regarded as in doubtful cases, deser higher 


necessary or proper for a new and re- consideration.” 

vised edition. At the period of life he Dr. Worcester was an active mein 
had then reached, he could have had ber of the Massachusetts Historical 
no reasonable hope or expectation of Society, of the American Academy o 
living to see such new edition But Arts and Sciences, of the American 
icting upon his life-long maxim, ap- Oriental Society, and = an 
pearing tn his l 


wHOTary 


preface, “that time spent member of the Royal Geographical 
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Society of London. He received the 
honorary degree of LL. pb. from Brown 
University in 1847, and from Dart- 
mouth College in 1856. 

In a_ biographical sketch of Dr. 
Worcester, by Hon. George S. Hillard, 
deceased, late 
him: “His long and busy life was 


passed in unbroken literary _ toil ; 
though his manners were reserved 


and his habits retiring, his affections 
were strong, and benevolence was an 
ever-active principle in his — nature. 


THE 


BY 


of Boston, it is said of 


WILLIAM C 





AF AND SERE. 


* * * 


He was a stran 
ger to the impulses of passion and the 


sting of ambition. His life was tran- 
quil, happy and useful. A love of 
truth and a strong sense of duty were 
leading traits of his character. Little 
known to the public, by 
name and_ his literary works, he 
was honored and loved by that 
small circle of relatives and friends 
who had constant opportunities of 
learning the warmth of his affections, 
and the strength of his virtues.” 


eEXce] rt 


YELLOW LEAF AND SERE. 


STUROC. 


Not mine to sing a dainty song 
Of bud, and bloom, and cheer: 
But of the **yellow leaf and sere” 


I fain would moralize—not long: 


Tis but the story of a leaf 
That tlush’d and faded fast. 
And then its day was past; 

Like human day, how brief! 


A leaf! how small a thing 
To touch our tender chords. 
And yet. how full of words 
It glides on fluttering wing; 
Prone to the earth it falls, 
Reft from its parent stem, 
Where, like an em’rald gem 


It hung in airy halls! 


Through noon of summer's blaze. 
And through the dewy night, 
Still fresh, and green, and bright. 

Till came October days— 

As age comes, weak in sight— 

With fitful, faltering breath, 
To sing the * dirge of death,” 
‘Mid streaks of sunset light! 


So, let our mortal race 
Be high, and bright, and true; 
Till, from the frost and dew. 
We pass with joyous grace, 
Where stems shall never dry, 
Nor yellow leaves be found: 
Nor chilling blasts shall sigh, 
O’er leaf-strewed frozen ground! 
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Mr. Webster and his party arrived Mr. Babbage, whose eye is penetrating, 


in London on the 6th of June, 1839. and his whole expression indicative ot 
Lodgings had been secured for them energy, invited us after breakfast, at 
it the Brunswick hotel, but the rooms 12 o’clock, to visit his ‘‘self-calculating 
wo machine,” and from Mr. Kenyon’s 
or three days. Accordingly, says we proceeded to house. ‘This 
Mrs. Paige, we became the guests of piece of machinery cannot attempt 
our kind friends, Mr. and Mrs. Jau- to describe, although Mr. Babbage, 
don. On the 7th of June we dined at who is the inventor, made its operation 
6 o'clock with Mr. and Mrs. Benja- quite plain to Mr. Webster’s more 
min Wiggin, who had just established scientific capacity. It was even to 
themselves in a new and richly fur- me very curious and wonderful, and 


could not be put in readiness for 
7 





nished house in Park Crescent. Here the machine itself seemed to be en- 
we met several American friends, dued with intelligence, and only need- 
whose society gave additional zest to ed the power of speech to make its 
a splendid and agreeable dinner. computations understood. With Mr. 
June 10. Mr. Kenyon, a poet and Babbage we lunched, and saw, after- 
man of letters, came to see Mr. Web- ward, an automaton lady of his own 
ster, yesterday, and invited us all to invention, that performed very credita- 
bly many of the movements of a hu- 





meet some literary friends at breakfast, 
to-day. Great was our delight when man being. At 7 o'clock, we dined 


(contrary to English custom, and in with Mr. and Mrs. Jaudon, and then 
. = “ ’ ? , -! ‘ 

compliment to us as strangers), the attended a soireé at Miss Rogers’s, 

following distinguished persons were where we had the good fortune to 


named: Wordsworth, Rogers, Hartley, meet Tom Moore, Lockhart, Henry 
Coleridge, Mr. Richard Moncton Hallam. Lady Davy and Lady Chau 


} 


Milnes, author of “Poems of Many trey. We were also introduced to 
Years,” and a member of parliament, Miss Coutts, daughter of Sir Francis 
Mr. Wordsworth, a son of the poet, Burdett, and heiress of the immense 
ind Mr. Babbage, well-known among wealth of the late Duchess of St. Al 
men of science. Miss Sarah Rogers, bans 

sister of the poet, was the only lady in Mr. Webster visited the houses of 
vited, ; arliament to-day, with Mr. Stevenson. 


except the members of our par-_ pé ; 
ty. Wordsworth and his son are to 1ough he made a previous visit, in 
leave, to-morrow, for Cumberland. cognito, three days ago. 

June 11. Mr. Webster having ex- 





Rogers must be nearly 70 years of a; 


with a pale face and great simplicity pressed a desire to meet ‘“Boz,”” whose 





li 
and warmth of manner, and full of works have given us so much pleasure 
wit and humor. He has the reputa- at home, Mr. Kenyon invited him to 
tion of being cynical, but he gave no dine with him to-day, for the express 
evidence of such a character, to-day; purpose of an introduction to the 
author of the “Pickwick Papers.’ Mr. 
Webster, Julia and myself, were invited 






Mrs. Paige, a sister in law, accompanied Mr 
Webster and his wife and daughter on their trip in the evening. 
to Europe. Mrs. Paige was a very accé i , _ 
lady, kept a full diary, and loaned it to Prot. E. D. June 12. This day we visited the 
Sanborn about the time of Mr. Webster’s death, 4.7... _ — ttenti ] ¢ 
with permission to copy, ad libitum, for his own tower, and examined attentively its an 
use as he might think proper. He copied the tiquities and its treasures. We dined 
whole, and has kindly contributed a part for the . ae , } 
GRANITE MONTHULY.—Ep afterwards, with a large party, at Mr. 

9 
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Jaudon’s, and there met Mr. and Mrs. 
Cowell, who have recently returned 
from America. Mr. Hanky, m. p., and 
lady, Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie and lady. 
Mr. Guthrie is also a member of par 
liament from Scotland. He seemed 
to take pleasure in depreciating every- 
thing American, 
scenery. 


our natural 
At last, provoked by his per- 
sistence in maligning us and our coun- 
try, contrary to the resolution I had 
taken fo avord all comparisons, T told 
him, in reply to his question about the 
relative beauty of the 
England and America, that we could 
show more varieties of the oak alone 
than his country contained among all 
her forest This he seemed to 
doubt, but an appeal on my part to 
Mr. Cowell convinced and surprised 
my antagonist, and he afterwards re- 
mained silent on his favorite topic. 
Christopher Hughes, Esq., our Chargé 
to Sweden, was one of the guests, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Bates met us 
drawing-room above, at coffee. 

June 13. We went, to-day, in com- 
pany with Mr. Kenyon (who is very 
devoted in his kind attentions), to the 
justly celebrated “British Museum,” on 
Great Russell street, Bloomsbury. Mr. 
Webster did not accompany us, pre- 
ferring to make the visit more quietly 
it some future time. We were first 
taken to the apartment of the libra- 


even 


trees. 


in the 


rian. Here was assembled a group of 


persons who had come there, as Mr. 
Kenyon whispered, to get 
the “Great Western,” as they denomi- 
nate Mr. Webster. These persons ex- 
pressed so much regret and such evi- 
dent disappointment, that Mrs. Web- 
ster was induced to send her carriage 


ack to Hanover square, with a mes- 


sage to Mr. Webster, desiring him, if 


possible, to come to the museum, as 


there were many things which she 
wished particularly to point out to 
him In consequence of this, Mr. 


We?ster shortly appeared, but he was 
not a little annoyed when he learned 
the true object of the summons. 
However, “the deed was done,” and 
he made the best of it. 
is well 


I was amused 
as touched at the enthusiasm 


WEBSTER 


oak trees of 


a sight of 


ABROAD. 


and interest which the sight of Mr. 
Webster produced, I overheard Mr. 
Kenyon’s question to a young artist 
who had followed Mr. Webster with 
admiring eyes: “Well, how do you 
like head?” “Glorious, magnifi 
cent; one of nature’s noblest works,” 
was the reply. “How I should like to 
paint that head,’ he added. This 
was uttered with so much enthusiasm 
of manner, the clasping of hands and 
rolling of the eyes, that 
ed of scenes 


our 


I was remind 
somewhat similar in our 
dear land. After examining the 
curiosities of this place, we dined with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bates, in 
square. 

June 14. Breakfasted with an 
agreeable party at Mr. Seniors, Hyde 
Park gate. He is a scholar and a law- 
yer of eminence. The presence of 
gentlemen of widely different political 
views gave vivacity and piquancy to 
the conversation. Mr. Bingham Bar 
ing, son of Lord Ashburton, expressed 
great regret that “there was nobody in 
London! Devenshire house closed, 
the Puke abroad, the Duchess of 
Sutherland also absent, Lady Jersey 
and some others out of town, he 
feared we should lose all opportunity 
of seeing anything of London society.” 
The Earl of 


own 


Postman 


Shelburne, son of the 
Marquis of Lansdoune, and _ Lord 
Lovelace, who married Ada Fyron, 
were among the guests at Mr. Senior’s. 

June 15. By previous arrangemen 
and invitation, we drove to Chiswick, 
to visit the horticultural exhibition. 
The sea of equipages outside the 
grounds was astonishing to an un- 
practised eye, and within was an im 
mense throng of gaily dressed people. 
The exhibition of flowers was extreme 
ly attractive. The heaths were of un 
common size and beauty. The fra 
grance of the growing pineapples was 
very powerful and agreeable. Owing 
to the density of the crowd we could 
not approach the tables where they 
were standing. On leaving Cheswick, 
the train of carriages extended as far 
as the eye could reach, waiting for 
their fair occupants, and yet, on reach- 
ing Hyde Park, and driving there for 
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an hour, the crowd of — equipages 
seemed in no way diminished. We 
were intending to meet by appoint 
ment, this evening, at Mr. Babbage’s 
“some of the cleverest people in ng 
} 


land,” but having received, through 


the Lord Chamberlain, an invitation, 
or, rather, “‘command,” to attend the 
(Jueen’s ball, on Monday night, we 
obliged to forego the expected pleas 
ure, and pay a visit of consultation to 
our dress-maker. 

June 16. Sunday. ‘Through the 
kindness of Mr. Charles Augustus 
Murray, who is attached to the Queen’s 
household, we were to have attended 
divine service, to-day, at the chapel 
royal. ‘lo our great regret and disap- 
pointment, after the services of all the 
other churches had commenced, came 
a note from Mr. Murray to Mr. Web- 
ster that, owing to the departure of 
her cousin, Victoria, one of the Prin- 





cesses of Coburg, the Queen would 
not attend chapel to-day; and pre 
suming that we would prefer to go 
when the Queen was present, he had 
postponed sending the tickets of ad- 
mission ; and so we lost the opportu- 
nity of going to church at all. 

June 17. Mr. Webster dined with 
Sir William Rolfe, having declined in- 
vitations from the Marquis of Lans 
doune, and several other noblemen for 
to-day. We are told that it is a great 
privilege to attend a court ball before a 
regular presentation, it being contrary 
to etiquette, and that 
ment to be appreciated 
ster and his party. 

June 18. The Queen’s ball, last 
night, was, of course, magnificent. Mr. 
Webster wore a court dress, which was 


t is a compli- 
I 


1 
by Mr. Web- 


exceedingly becoming, consisting of 


small clothes, silk stockings. diamond 
knee and shoe buckels, a coat of the 
fashion of the last century, lined with 
white satin, with a white satin vest, 
embroidered in colors and with orna- 
mental buttons of the same style as 
the coat, with point lace shirt ruffles 
and lace frills over the hands. ‘To the 
collar of the coat, behind, are attached 


ribbons, &c., to give the appearance of 


a bag wig of former times. ‘This cos 


tume or uniform was worn by all the 
gentlemen present. We drove to 
Buckingham palace at 10 o’clock, the 
hour named, and joining the long 
train of carriages with their liveried 
footmen, in full dress, we soon reached 
the palace door, where the “Yoemen 
of the Guard,” in their uniforms, sta 


tioned on each side of the entrance, 
and a band of very fine musicians 
constantly playing. We entered the 
spacious and magnificent hall, and in 
an apartm nt beyond deposited our 
shawls, and received from one of the 
maids in attendance numbered tick 
ets, corresponding ones being attached 
to our garments. Mr. and Mrs. Ste 
venson were awaiting us, and passing 
rapidly through several very splendid 
apartments we found ourselves in a 
] 


flood of light, amid a crowd of richly 
1 


} ] 1] ae } 
dressed people, blazing with diamonds 
and badges of the different orders of 
nobility, there awaiting the appearance 
of Her Majesty. We had hardly time 
to look about us. when the doors of 
laAininga ty apt le j the 
Lie aqgjoming apartment, Caller une 
| P 


north vellow room,” were thrown 


( 


pen, and the Queen appeared, pre 
ceded by her chambermaids, with long 
ld sticks, walking backward, fa¢ing 
Her Majesty was attend 


ed by her uncle. the Duke of Sussex, 


the Queen. 


and several other members ot Ln 
roval family ; then came the ladies n 


y } honor } h 
waiting, maids of honor, and others ii 


rey lar order. according to the pre 


] } ° } 1? yy ww ree 
scribed etiquette. The queen wore a 
white point ce dress, of the richest 


pattern, over satin. Her hair was 
y dressed with flowers, intermin 
with diam nds. and a diamond 


} ] +} h } li ry 
bandeau. with the broad blue velve 
“ier “st : ae" 


elt of the order of the garter, across 

her shoulder and chest, meeting under 
One arm, S! e passed along th ] ( 
formed each side of the entran 





door. bowing graciously, and shakin 
hands with manv, proceeded to the 


throne room, and for a few moments 


platform or dais, 


h] ] 


only ascended 
which was richly adorned with erim 


son velvet and gold, with an awning 
of the same material above. ‘Then she 


. 1 glar ' 
at once commenced dancing, havi 
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through her Lord Chamberlain, se- 
lected her own partner. As I looked 


at her, I must confess that had she not 
been distinguished from every other 
lady in the realm by the blue belt 
above described, she might entirely 
have escaped my notice or recollec- 
tion. Her majesty is under height, in- 
clining to en den point; her hair is 
light, and her eyes grayish blue. Mrs. 
Stevenson had desired to be near 
her when the dancing was over, that 
she might present us all in due suc- 
cession. ‘Two other ladies, however, 
followed Mrs. Webster so closely in 
their eagerness to approach the throne, 
that Julia and myself became separa- 
ted from Mrs. Webster, and found it 
entirely impossible amid the rush to 
recover our position (for even court 
people will crowd and push), so that 
we had the disappointment. of seeing 
Mrs. Webster presented, while we were 
far behind. Every lady is expected 


us 


far 
“to do her duty” to the Queen, in this 
particular. However, in our case this 
coveted and formal ceremony was only 
postponed, and we had no 
reason, ultimately, to regret the de- 
lay. After another dance by the 
Queen, she again ascended the throne, 
and Julia and myself were formally 
presented by Mrs. Stevenson, our 
names being distinctly pronounced by 
the Queen, after Mrs. Stevenson, in an 
audible voice. We then, to our great 
relief, backed our way from the throne 
room, and were permitted to wander 
at pleasure through the various rooms 
of the palace and indulge our curiosi- 
ty. When the Queen was not dancing 
she occupied a_ large velvet arm-chair, 
with V. R. in gold letters on the vel- 
vet wall above, and in the other chairs 
near her sat the Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and her daughter, the Princess 
Augusta, and other members of the 
royal family. The Duchess of Kent 
sat on one side. She is still a fine-look- 
ing woman. Seven apartments were 
open and lighted. The picture gallery 
is a very splendid room, 164 feet by 
28, and runs nearly the whole length of 
the palace. After a short time the 
Queen left the throne-room and 


great 


ABROAD. 


danced in the south yellow drawing 


room. At 1 o'clock the supper 
rooms were opened; the tables were 
loaded with gold plate. ‘The dishes 
were mostly French, and highly and 
tastefully © ornamented. An abun 


dance of fruits, such as pines, which 


are very delicious, and grown in 
pineries, strawberries and cherries, 
was exhibited. Champagne and selt 


zer water, which the English mingle 
with the wine, and ices of all kinds 
were served all the evening previous 
to the supper, in another apartment. 
I believe that tea and coffee were also 
offered. ‘The side-board was in a 
raised niche, covered and hung with 
crimson velvet, ornamented with mass 
ive gold candelabra and wax candles, 
and literally groaning with the weight 
of the very superb gold plate 
which it was covered. ‘This exhibition 
struck us as magnificent in the ex 
treme. The blaze of jewelry was also 
perfectly dazzling. ‘The Marchioness ot 
Londonderry is quite celebrated for 
the possession of valuable diamonds. 
On this occasion she was literally CON 
ered with them. From the large sprigs 


with 


on the front skirt of her dress, to the 
neck, together with her gloves and 
around her waist, she was one un 
broken glitter of diamonds. A coro 
net of brilliants also encircled her 
head. ‘The Princess Doria’s diamonds 
were also very splendid, and were 
shown to advantage with a_ black 
dress. Prince Esterhazy’s jewels have 


always been very celebrated. On this 
occasion he displayed a broad band o 
diamonds over his crimson velvet coat. 
his sword case was also covered with 
these precious gems, mingled with 
pearls, and so was his cartridge bag. 
Being an ambassador trom a foreign 
court, of course his dress was that ot 
his country. He carried his cap in his 
hand. The jewels upon this are of 
inestimable value. Esterhazy’s wealth 
is unbounded. It is said of him, that 
on a recent visit to Holkam hall, the 
Earl of Leicester, during a walk ovet 
his grounds, showed him his large 
flock of sheep, being the largest found 
on any estate in England ; that Ester 
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yazy bestowed just praise on this dis 
play, and then remarked that on his 
estate, “he many shepherd 

which was literally true! ‘The Duchess 


had as 


of Sutherl ind, although not so youth 
ful as her portraits represent her, 
till a superb woman. She is mistress 


of the robes to the (Jueen. It is said 
that no English woman excels her in 
propriety ot dress. On this occasion 
she was attired in simple mourning, fo1 
the loss of a child. She had just re 


ined. fr 
or two before. 
We left the 
o'clock, but ng to 
carriages did not reach our 
intil 3 o’clock, when it was quite day 
\\ not a little amused, 
e waiting our turn in the ante 
room, in listening to the call of differ 
ent carriages, the titled names ot thei 
echoing from hall to staircase, 


ym the continent only a day 


room at 2 
the « 


dancing 


OW! 


e 
~ = 


rs) Ciidh Not reach Our jodavin 


were 


owners 


and from room to room, by the strong 
lungs of numerous servants. “The 
Marquis of Anglesea’s carriage stops 
the way.” The Marquis appeared, 
halting gate giving proof of his iden 
tity. He wears an artificial leg 
stead of the natural limb, which was 
buried on the field of Waterloo. 

June 18. We drove, to-day, n 


Hyde Park, after a late breakfast, and 
made ten visits, or rather left our cards 
and returned to find that we had re 
ceived as many more. Among them 
were the cards of Lord and Lady 


Lyndhurst, the Earl and Countess of 


Lovelace, Vicount Palmerston, Lord 
and Lady Denman, Lord and Lady 
Burgherst, Sir Charles and Lady 
Bagot, Vicount Morpeth, and others 


We declined two or three invitations to 
dinner, in of Mr. Wel 
ster’s engagement of long-standing t 
dine with Sir Robert H. Inglis. 

June 1g. We dined with Mr. an 
Mrs. Grote. He is a member of 
liament and a = staunch 
Grote has the reputation 
mental endowments. She is quite av 


consequence 


d 
par 
NIrs 


superior 


} 
whic 
of 


fri? in polities, and is thought to have 
written on political questions. 1 have 


thought that 
ally better 


English ladies are genet 


versed in legislative pro 
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1): 
eeeaings and 


more ready in conversa 
tion on such topics than our American 
Mrs. Grote had invited a large 


} idlie 3. 


party after dinner, which is quite cus 


tomary here, but we were ob! ged tu 
take leave of her very agreeabk 
guests, having two other engagements 
for the evening. 

June 30. ‘This day the Queen held 
her drawing-room party. Our party 
was summoned to attend. At 2 


Stevenson’s, 
her 


o’c)] ck drove to Mrs. 
wccording to appointment. In 
| found 


we 


other ladies 


drawing-room we 
who were to be presented that day, 
and a still larger company of specta- 
tors. Returning to our carriages, we 
we yon set down at the ambassa- 
dor’s r { St. ] umes’s, and after 
ascending a staircase, we walked 
hroush several passages, lined with 
well es l pe ple, who were there 
seated patie ntly wa ting to cat ha 
lim f the passing court costumes. 
\fter 1 arrival of all our party, giv 
ng ni s to the secretary in 
' t serted in a book kept 
the purpose, we passed “en train” 
to the adjoining apartment filled with 


mnbas lors, ministers and other diplo- 








mats ng their turn to appear be- 
ore sovereign Phis was the privi- 
y tree. Another apartment, the 
passaye which was guarded by 
* } ld -etiall 
officers of the h hold, and partially 
sep l rom the first DY ss 
rain Was fil with expectant laces 
wa 1c ers and yvuttering jeweiry. 
rhe ct ol this full dress, by dav 
lierhet , t - + ; " ) ; ty : 
Hen » the warn 1Ol a ] uy atmos 


At the upper end of the room in 
which we we! ssembled, were two 
doors These were soon opened with 
som remony. Our party was the 
secon ler. and following Mrs. 
Steve n. we slowly entered the left 
hand door and found ourselves im- 
mediately in the presence of Her 

Nee 


Majesty. The Qu was standing 
ted pli tform. which sup- 


» and 


stood the members of 


upon an cleva 
ports the thron 
her 

family. A simple 
Queen, and her 


on either side of 

the r 
by 

in return, 


courtesy 


by 


guests 












































constituted the ceremony of recogni- 
tion by this august personage. ‘The 
groom of the chamber, as we entered, 
arranged our long trains in folds upon 
the floor, and then raised them up and 
placed them like drapery 


over 


our 


left arms. We left the presence 
chamber, facing the Queen during 
our retreat, and passed out of the 


right hand door into the same apart- 
ment from which we entered. Here, 
at a greater distance, we could. still 
witness the presentations and examine 
other matters that interested us. Here, 
too, we were favored with an introduc 

tion to many distinguished people, and 
many others to whom we were not pre- 
sented, were pointed out to us. Among 
others, I had the great satisfaction of 
seeing the Duke of Wellington, ad 
mitted by all to be the most remarka- 
ble man in England. On his arm, was 
timidly leaning his daughter-in-law, 
the young Marchioness of Douro, just 
a bride, and this her presentation by 
the duke. I was much struck with her 


beauty, and the elegant simplicity of 


her dress. Her whole “‘tourume’”’ 
in admirable taste. The Princess 
Doria was also present, and I heard 
herself and the young 
styled the “twin stars of the Queen’s 
drawing-room.” \t 
dined with Mrs. Denison and _ her son, 
the Bishop of Salisbury. Here we met 
a very agreeable party, and passed the 


Was 


marchioness 


».) y . 
o’clock we 


hours of the evening delightfully. At 
half past eleven o'clock, after once 
more exchanging our dresses for 


lighter ones of tulle and flowers, we 
went to a magnificent fete, at the 
town house of the Earl of Westmin- 
ster, in Grosvenor street, whose mag- 
nificent mansion in Cheshire county, is 
called “Eton Hall,” being one of four 
splendid country His house, 
in London, feet from the 
street. The passage to it was tempo- 
rarily and tastefully orna- 
mented with greens, flags and various 
devices. Our carriage set us down at 
this entrance. Our names were then 
announced, and we passed through 
five splendid rooms and entered the 
sixth (which the 


seats. 


stands 100 


COV ered 


was ball-room ) 
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through a window. — ‘This very 
spacious and temporarily built over 
the grounds and garden, and adorned 


Was 


with flags and every variety of rare 
plants and growing shrubs. At th 
extremity of this room hung a crimson 
curtain, which, after a lapse of about 
one hour, was raised, disclosing a sup 
per table, splendidly furnished with 
gold plate, and covered with every 
luxury and device, both of art and na 
ture. Pines in abundance surmount 
ed a silver-gilt basket, filled with cher 
strawberries and other 
fruits, grown under glass. ‘The con 
fectionery was very beautiful and de 
licious. “Asher Majesty,” (1 quote 
from a morning paper), “did the Ear! 
of Westminster the distinguished 
honor of being present, another sup 
pér-room for herself and the othe: 
members of the royal family was sim 
ultaneously opened on the opposite 
side of the suite of apartments.” ‘The 
Queen was dressed in a blue crépe, 


ries, costly 


over white, ornamented with roses, the 
centre of each being set with a larg: 
brilliant, with a wreath of roses upor 
her head, each rose containing, also, 
of The 
(jueen not sanction the wearing 
of feathers while dancing ; this is con 
sidered decidedly “mauvais ton.” Her 
Majesty, when not dancing (which she 
seemed very fond of), sat on a raised 
platform, one of the ball 
room, surrounded by her family, her 
attendants, and the Marchioness ot 
Westminster. The “ gold stick in 
waiting,” stood at the foot of the dais, 
and on receiving Her Majesty’s orders 

the partner she might 
with a low bow he backed 
from her presence, smiling constantly, 
to convey the happy announcement t¢ 
the envied partner, and he, appearing, 


one these precious gems. 


does 


on side 


respecting 


choose, 


took the Queen’s fingers, and led her 
to the dance. Once I observed the 
young and handsome Marquis of 


Douglass, son of the Duke of Hamil 
ton, was the favored personage. He 
is said to be a great favorite at court 
The Queen herself always takes the lead 
in conversation, and no remark is made 
exceptin reply to those of Her Majes 
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She dances gracefully, and ap 
years to be conscious of it, too. ‘The 
nusic was excellent, and the whole 
scene was one of enchantment and 
lelight. After supper, we went to ex 
imine the rare paintings of the Earl. 
lhe ¢g ullery Is 150 feet long, and con 
tains some of the rarest works of the 
yd masters to be found in England. 
We returned to our lodgings just in 
time to see the daylight dawn, gre tly 
fatigued in mind and body. 

June 21. Breakfasted with the R 
Mr. Milman and his accomplished 


eV 


VEMORIALS AND ANK( 


The excellent and popular biogra- 
phy of Gen. Stark, by Edward Ever 
ett, published about forty years since, 
together with the memoir by his grand 
son, Caleb Stark, have made the pub 
ic familiar with the military life of 
their illustrious subject. But the home 
life and surroundings that influencd his 
youth, and fitted the soldier for his 
life work, are but little known. Much 
of the material necessary for a clear 
inderstanding of the nature of Starks’s 
influence in the era in which he lived. 
is not suited to a memoir for national 
ise, but is of interest in the locality in 
which he spent most of his life 

Previous to entering on his military 


career Stark’s life was checkered alike by 
the vicissitudes of the hunter and the 


farmer. Like Daniel Boone of Ken 
tucky, he was a frontiersman. whose 
daily companions were as frequently 
Indians as white men; and having a 
passion for hunting and adventure, he 
was early enured to hardship, and be 
came expert in the habits and wood 
craft of border lite. ‘The formative 
period of life was thus controlled by 
the influences of both savage and civil 
In New England but 
four newspapers were published, and 


ized society. 


lady. He isan author and a poet, 
and one of the Prebendaires of West 
minster Abbey. His house commu 
nicates, through the gerdens, with the 
Abbey itself. The guests, besides our 
party, were Mr. Lockhart, Mr. ‘Taylor, 
the author of Philip von Artevelde, 
Professor ‘Thurwell of Cambridge Uni 
versity, Rev. Mr. Harness, Miss Rog 


ers and Miss Milman. After breakfast, 


by a private passage we entered the 
Abbey and surveyed, at our leisure 
the interior of this magnificent and 


time-honored edifice. 
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HERRICK. 


at this period (about the year 1750), 
educational influences were very few 
of a low standard. 

he Pennacooks, aboriginees of the 


Merrimack river valley, had succumbed 


to advancing civilization, and while 
adopting all its vices, were but par 
tially modified in habits by its cus 
toms. ‘They were frequently found in 


the ranks of scouts in time of war, but 


7 


ft peace, to the grief of 





the settlers, but the veriest tramps and 
‘aling as much with these 
nomads as with his own race, Stark be 
came, at manhood, an athlete, expert 
in all feats that required steadiness of 
nerve, strength of muscle, power of 
endurance. or decisi r cl 
An instance of his 

given in. the record in 
paign of rangers, in the French war, 


when, on the borders of Lake Cham 


naracter 





plain, with the snow five feet deep, and 


travelling on snow-shoes, he fought the 
enemy in a forest one afternoon, draw 
ing off at sunset the remnant of his 
shattered band, and _ travelling — all 
night, reached, in the morning, the 
borders of the lake. Here, leaving 
the wounded and disabled in care of a 


uard, he travelled forty miles on 


Rj 
5 
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skates and snow-shoes to Fort George, 
for succor, and, without rest, returned 
immediately with a relief party, res- 
cuing, ere night, his 
panions. 
vere 


suffering com- 
Forty hours of the most se- 
labor, under these circumstances 
of peril and anxiety, showed his pow- 
er of herculean endurance. 

Probably there was no officer of the 
revolution who had greater power than 
Stark to inspire troops with courage and 
enthusiasm. In our own state his in- 
fluence in obtaining recruits was mar- 
velous. In two days after the battle 
of Lexington he had a crowd of fol- 
lowers, ready for organization into 
companies. After forming his own 
regiment, two hundred men were left, 
making the nucleus of a second or- 
ganization. 

Wherever their commander went 
his troops followed, bravely emulating 
the spirit of their leader. The quali- 
ties of character that constitute this 
magnetic power over men are often 
difficult to define, but their influence 
is none the less felt. Garibaldi is a re- 
markable instance of like power, inour 
own times. All national peculiarities 
of race, religion and habits of life, 
alike bow to this nameless influence. 
In Stark, it may have been caused, 
in part, by his entire confidence in his 
own resources, his bluff, decisive man- 
ner, and a masterly power of self-pos- 
session in the most trying circumstan- 
ces. It is said that after the battle of 
Bennington an officer remarked to 
him that he would give a fortune if, in 
time of action, he could rap his snuff- 
box with the general’s coolness, while 
giving orders. “Ah, sir,” replied 
Stark, “the coolness was on the out- 
side !” 

Old residents of Manchester, who 
yet well remember the general, speak 
of his great power over his facial expres- 
sion. No one, now living, remembers 
ever having seen him weep, and he 
‘seldom laughed or even smiled. Al- 
ways decided, and often violent in ac- 
tion on the battle-field, he yet had 
great restraint over himself in his gene 
ral intercourse with men. His war 


record shows that he was never 
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wounded, never taken prisoner in bat- 
tle, never had a mutiny in his com 

mand, and was never reprimanded by 
his superior officers for military errors. 
When generously treated by his as- 
sociate officers, he was ready to recip- 
rocate, and no man had a finer sense 
of obligation for a favor received. The 
treatment of Stark and his New 
Hampshire troops by the committee ot 
safety at Bennington, was not only 
just but magnanimous ; supplies were 
always forthcoming, and no jealousies 
or ambitions were permitted to disturb 
these kindly relations. This noble 
conduct Stark so deeply felt that two 
days after the battle, while ill and 
prostrated from over-exertion and loss 
of sleep, he wrote an article to the 
Hartford Courant, expressing in com- 
plimentary terms his sense of the gen 
erous and efficient services of the Ver 

mont committee. His sense of justice 
would permit no indiscriminate plun- 
dering after the battle ; all booty that 
was captured was accurately appraised 
by a commission, the articles sold at 
auction, giving to each of the soldiers 
about five dollars. 

When the surrender of Burgoyne— 
two months after the victery of Ben 
nington— completed the triumph of 
the American arms in the north, Stark 
was selected by Gates to fire a salute 
on the day of the capitulation. After 
firing thirteen guns, one for each of 
the states then in the union, Stark ex- 
claimed, “Now, one more, for young 
Vermont !” 

The vigor and decision shown by 
Stark in military life is traceable in the 
management of his secular affairs. He 
was emphatically a worker, and had no 
patience with indolence, mental or 
physical. His plans for farm labor 
were comprehensive and far-reaching 
in results, and for the period in which 
he lived, he effectively wielded a large 
capital. This good management was 
noticeable in the expenses he incurred 
for government in his military capacity. 
The financial cost to New Hamp 
shire for the Bennington victory was for 
mustering, mileage, rations, wages and 
contingent expenses, a trifle over $82, 
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ooo in the depreciated paper cur 
rency of the day, or $2,500 in gold. 
Stark did not die a rich man in the 
modern understanding of the term ; 
he prudently used his resources, and 
thus answered the large demands on 
his hospitality, and kept his estate in 
tact. 

[he interests of his farm and an ex 
tensive trade in lumber and tracts of 
woodland, divided his time and la 
bors. At one time he owned, with 
two partners, the present township of 
yunbarton, then called Starkstown, 
nd operated largely in lumber. ‘The 
facilities for getting logs and) manufac 
tured lumber to market were greatly 
ncreased by the completion of the 
\moskeag or Blodgett canal in 1807, 
and Stark’s property in timber tracts 
was made much more valuable. In 
early life he erected a mill for sawin 
lumber on Ray’s brook, at the present 


site of Dorr’s pond, and it was this 


that was so suddenly stopped at 
the news of the battle of Lexington, 
ind permitted to rot and rust during 
ght years of the revolution. ‘The 
remains of the dam are yet observed 
t low water. After the revolution, 
Stark, in connection with Judge Bl 
vett, erected a saw and grist-mill on 
the east side of Amoskeag falls, near 





the present entrance of the company’s 
rge canal. 
Notwithstanding the rough and st 
ng character of Stark’s life, | 
iturally a literary taste, and was never 
more happy than when reading a favor 
ite author. Books were compara 
tively rare in his day, but his collec 
tion represented the standard authors 
of conte mporary literature. Dr. John 


son’s works and the Scotch poets ot 





1e ha 
IC 1G 


he early part of the century were his 
favorites. 

\s second childhood came upon the 
old war veteran, after the age of four 
core and ten years, one of his great 
pleasures was the taming and fondling 
t his domestic and farm animals. 
hough always a lover of fine horses 
and cattle, he now found vreat satis 
faction in petting and cherishing them 


‘ 


\ very large bay family horse named 


“Hessian.” was a special favorite, an 


te 


he took pleasure when sitti In hs 
easy chair on the lawn, in the sun, in 


feeding and taming his poultry. A « 


scendant now living in the city de 


scribes the general’s enthusiasm about 
his fowls as quite equal to that of 

modern poultry exhibitor. One enor 
mous fowl was his pet and pride; the 
volden plumage, black breast, and fine 


ickle feathers of the tail were de 


scantecd on with true appreciation. 
This queer pet would eat corn from 
his master’s hand, perch on his cane, 
crow at command, and was even ad- 
mitted into the general’s room, by his 
eXxpre sed wish, to while away the 
tedious hours, when he could no lon 


er sit on the lawn. 
| } . } , 
Ihe farm-house of Stark was a plain, 
| 


two-story structure, with an ell, a front 


door and entry, dividing it into two 
equal parts ; this, with four barns and 
some smaller out-houses, comprised 
the farm buildings. ‘Thev were erect- 
eda few yards above the junction of 
the present Reform School road with 
the river road. d the well. with its 
platform cover of plank, is still to} 

seen The house was erected by the 


| ] ee ] . 4] 
veneral in the year 17605, and at that 


‘ 
period was considered an cance ot 


‘ 
tah) as Be tied te , 
notable qualities, it id handsome 
pediment caps to the windows and 

2 1 } | 
doors. corer boards yvenerousiv orna 


} 


mented, and was, within, Of Lar 





; bias 
mensions and caretul tinish. | 
taste of Stark, when apy 1 to house 
1] } lar an 
mnding, was somewhat pes li and 
nea Sd 
erratic, for while he had his rooms 
finished with the best skill and most 
costly material ot ¢ nod, he w ld 
never suffer paint or room paper to be 
seen inside ot ~) OuUsS H tOOK 
. , 
vreat price ni Do vy lo ( 
and quality of native woo st 1 
] +. 
the targe ana ny . Wis int 
walls of the rooms. and 
carving of a lara for Frenel 
! } meng Hlhiy 7 rrr ‘ hi 
Sside-poarad, ling one comer oO nis 


dining-room. When age and infirmity 
confined him i the Ouse, he chose 
one of the lower front rooms. where, 
from the window, w 


} ‘ } 
posure, he Could see the first beams ot 
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the morning sun. ‘To secure more 
sun-light, he gave directions to have 
one of the front windows enlarged, 
making it double its former dimen- 
sions. ‘The injury to the symmetry of 


the building was urged by his friends, 
but all remonstrance the 
capacity of the window was doubled, 


and until 


Was useless ; 


the alterations of the build 
ings many years after, the strange and 
whimsical window remained, a memen- 
to of the former proprietor. ‘The house 
was burned 


about the year 1866, and 
the land adjacent, originally several 
hundred acres, diminished by sale and 
gifts to descendants, was, about twenty 
years since, purchased by the 
as the for the 

Schoo!. 


Stark 


state 
site present Reform 
was married at the 
to Elizabeth 
With a 


names, 


> of 39, 
Dunbarton. 
whimsical propensity for nick- 
he seldom called any of his 
family by their true names. According 
to the custom of the day, Mrs. Stark’s 
name would be shortened to Betty, or 
Bess; but her husband invariably 
called her Molly. This 

membered as the name he used 
speech at Bennington, to his troops,— 
“The victory is ours, or Molly Stark 
sleeps a widow.” 

Mrs. Stark died in the year 1814, at 
which time the general was 86 years 
old. An adecdote is told of him, as 
occurring at the funeral ceremony. 
The minister officiating, in his re- 
marks referred to the general, and 
made some very complimentary allu- 
sions to his patriotic services for his 
country. The old veteran rapped 
tartly with his cane on the floor, say- 
ing, “tut, tut! no more of that, and 
please you !” 


Ae 


Page, of 


will be re- 
in his 


This sudden interruption 
of the ceremony was soon substituted 
by the more appropriate allusions to 
the virtues of Molly. As the funeral 
procession left the lawn, the old man 
tottered into his room, saying sadly, 
“Good bye, Molly; we sup no more 
together on earth !” Eight years after 
the death of his wife, Stark was called 
by the last summons of Providence. 
The latter years of life were largely 


spent in his room, attended by two 
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favorite grand-daughters,—Miss Mary 
Babson and Abby Stark, the © last 
named stil) surviving, honored and 


loved by a large circle of friends i 


in 
our city. ‘Though quite a young lady 


at the time of Stark’s last sickness, 
\bby Stark was his constant nurse. 
Iwo weeks before the old veteran’s 


death, he was stricken with paralysis 
of one side of the body, the throat be- 
ing so affected as to make it almost 
He 
could express his wishes only by signs, 
and the expression of the eyes. Just 
before his last attack, he had expressed 
to his son, Caleb, his wish and readi 
ness to depart whenever “it was God’s 
will.” His mind had been 
ercised for a few 
of the last great 
Bible had been the pan 
ion of his sick While unable 
to speak or move one half of his body, 
he woull give a motion to the sound 
leg, and look up in the face ef his 
nurse with a playful expression, 
signifying that a little of the old 
general was animate yet. After a 
fortnight’s suffering, the old 
passed away May 8, 1822. The funer 
al obsequies were observed two days 
subsequent, and were, at the general's 
request, simple and 

The morning was beautiful, 
sun of early 
vegetation for 


impossible to take nourishment. 


mute h CX 


years on the realities 
l 


} ’ 
change, and the 
constant Com] 


room. 


hero 


unostentatious. 
and 
spring had so warmed 
a few days previous, that 
the grass was green and luxuriant, and 


tne 


the trees were fast expanding theu 
buds into the young and tender leaves. 
In front of the house, beyond the 
road, a line of infantry, leaning on re 
versed arms, under the fragrant bud 
ding of the orchard, waited the time of 
their escort The day was 
quite oppressive in its heat, and many 
of the soldiers suffered from their close 
and warm uniforms. 

At the close of the religious servic 
by Dr. Dana of Londonderry, and 
Rev. Ephraim Bradford of New Bos 
ton, the procession was formed. The 
military moved in front and at the 
sides of the body, as escort. M: 
Ray, a much-respected neighbor, led 
the horse Hessian, decked in war 


service. 








WAR-SONG OF KANCAMAGUS. 





é 3 
) trappings, and the long procession of guns, as the procession approached. 
ast mourners moved from the lawn, and, ‘The body was lowered to the bier, and 
na t the sad funeral pace, proceeded to deposited in its last resting place ; th 
dy the family burial ground in the field, infa try, filing right ind | ft of the 
hout a quarter of a mile distant. ‘The spot, with crossed muskets, fired three 
ty Ing pr yple of the town had, ny vollevs as their last mournful tribute of 
; known to their elders, obta | l I pe to t lwemory ol the loved 
hs mall cannon, and stationed some dis- patriot and soldier, 
a tance from the grave, fired minute Major-GENERAL JOHN STARK. 
e- 
st 
le 
ns, 
ist 
ed WAR-SONG OF KANCAMAGUS ( JUNE, 7689). 























BY MARY H. WHEELER 
x 
Sn At the old fort in Pennacook My fathers fought the Tarratines, 
a rhe Indian sachems met. And the Mohawks. tierce and strong. 
ne An insult had been given And ever on the war-path 
in Which no red-man could forget. Their whoop was loud and long. 
b] Sir Edinund had attacked their friend And Kancamagus’ daring. 
And plundered without law ; And feats of vengeance bold. 
And in the solemn council Among the Amariscoggins 
cot Each voice had been for war. Have been full often told. 
his 
on Ignoring former treaties, Will the warrior’s arm be weaker. 
old Which their allies ne'er sustain 1. And will his courage fail. 
: Of slight. and fraud. and falsehood, When in grounds well known he shall 
” And unfairness they complained. strike for his own. 
ero Their mutual accusations And his people's foe assail* 
Made a list both dark and long. Will the son of Nanamocomuck 
ays And each could well of insult tell. Stand trembling. like a squaw. 


ir And individual wrong. When the Sagamons around him 


: .¢ re all hungering for war? 
US. The council had deelared for war. \ iia =! wis 


th And formal invitation ‘ ota , ; 
as Had been to all the warriors given. War War: The foe are sleeping, 
According to their station. 
And now, les seated, 
With the chiefs and braves within 
ell The stern-faced red man waited 


} 


For the war-dance to begin. 


And the scent of blood is sweet. 
And the woods about Cocheco 
Await the warrior’s feet! 


From silent ambush stealing. 





reine 








We will capture. slav and burn. 





yes. rill those plundering, cheating English 
the Then up rose Kaneamagus, Shall the red man’s vengeance learn! 
re And ferocious was his air: 7 : : 
id High up he swung his hatchet. Phe chiefs about Piscataqua 
F And his brawny arm was bare: Refused my proffered hand: 
lpg The eagle's feather trembled Phe bad whites at Cocheco 
Was In his sealp-lock as he sang. By treachery took our band. 
ny And far across the Merrimack hey treated us like reptiles. 
lose The Indian’s war-song rang. But the red man’s day is nigh: 
On Kancamagus’ wigwam pole 
' sa : m4 , rheir bloody scalps may dry! 
if 
and War: War! Lift up the hatchet! tam eager as the huntet 
“waa *. pe scalping see stm, » When the fleet deer is in sight. 
nd give no rest to foot or breast ree ey ‘ ai a 
he rill warfare is begun! gy hr pit ae b, coke t? 
P Sd ‘ Are all trembling for the tigh 
the Look where the braves are gathered War! War! Lift up the hatchet! 


M: Like the clouds before a tlood! 
And Kancamagus® tomahawk 


all athirat for ry , i ! 
war Is all athirst for blood! Shall vk ry in “i aggre ea 


Pittstield, Feb. 20. 


Bring the sealping-knife and gun! 
The shade of Nanamocomuck 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN NEW HAMP 
SHIRE, 
BY EK. P. DOLE, 
Few, perhaps none, of the great) England, and in most, if not in all ot 


revolutions of history have 
more radical change — in 
rights and interests than ha ef. 
fected by statutes enacted in England 
and the United States during tl 
generation. 


wrought a 
property 
been 


s 


1 past 


The destruction of one form of gov 
ernment and the substitution of anoth 
er, the conquest of a state, even the 
change of a dynasty, attracts the atten 
tion of the civilized world, and every 
circumstance attending it is a public 
event, and rises to the dignity of his 
tory ; but often, after the great tragedy 
is over, the actors and all whom they 
represent, settle down into substantially 
the same condition before. ‘The 
laws, the customs, the institutions, the 
rights, the interests, the ideas, and the 
feelings of 
changed. 

Yet it has sometimes happened that, 
unobserved by the historian, scarcely 
noticed by intelligent men outside ot 
the legal profession, and amid the 
and strife of politics, un- 
considered by the majority of the law- 
makers themselves, there have slipped 
through the legislature, the congress, 
or the parliament, statutes more impor- 
tant to the material rights and inter 
of the people, than the most 
startling event or the bloodiest battle in 
their history. 

The late civil war, the emancipation 
proclamation, the reconstruction of the 
southern states, the passage of the 


XILIth, XTVth, and XVth amendments 


as 


the people remain 


un- 


noise 


ests 


to the constitution of the United 
States, and the legislation by which 
those amendments are, or are sup 


posed to be enforced, in a word, the 
transformation of achattel into a citi- 
zen, has effected a change in the con- 
dition of the negro but little more 
complete than that which, within a 


generation, has quietly taken place in 


Seme 


the United States, in regard to the 
legal rights of married women. 

Our law may, for general purposes, 
be divided into common and statute 
law. 

“The common law is that which de 
rives its force and authority from the 
universal consent and = immemorial 
practice of the people.” Its founda 
tions are precedent, reason and_ public 
policy. It is found in reported decis 
ions and in text-books of approved au- 
thority. It is the growth of a thousand 
years, being formed by the decisions 
of the English courts from the earliest 
times, the of the courts of 
the several states (with the exc eption 
of Louisiana), and especially in each 
state, by the decisions of its own court. 
of last resort. 

Until a comparatively recent time, 
the legal rights of married women, 
both in England and this country (ex 
cept that part of it originally settled by 
the French, and governed by 
law), were determined almost exclu 
sively by the rules of the common 


decisions 


French 


law. In this respect, as in some others. 
its claim to be “the noblest of scien 
ces and the perfection of human rea 
son,” seems, at least, questionable. 

At common law, the husband and 
wife were almost literally ‘one flesh,” 
her legal existence as well as her name 


being merged in his. It made two 
one, simply by blotting out one. He 


was styled the davon, or lord ; she the 

covert, or woman, under protec- 
tion and authority. She could neither 
acquire nor dispose of property. Her 
husband was entitled alike to her 
earnings and to her savings. General 

ly speaking, she was incapable of mak- 
ing any contract or of entering into 
any binding engagement. It has been 
held that she could not bind herself 
to pay for her own food, even though 
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living separate from her husband, by 
mutual consent, and in the enjoyment 


f 


of an ample income provided by him 
As she 


bound 


for her maintenance. was not, 


by her 


husband 


speaking, 
agreements, 
bound by 


yenerally 
neither her 


them, 


was 
neither were others 
bound by their agreements with her. 

Upon marriage, the husband became 
entitled, 

ist. ‘To all his wife’s goods and chat 
tels, Bible in her closet 
the clothes upon her back. 


] 
to the ind to 


‘They were 


his to use, to sell, to give away, 
to dispose of as he pleased du 
ing his life, and it his death 


(with the exception of her clothes and 


mmaments, her /araphernalia), by 
will, also, as absolutely as if he had 
himself earned or inherited them 

2d. To all his wife’s choses tn act 


technical phrase’ which _ includes 


bonds, mortgages. notes, drafts, bills 
book accounts, and, in a word, all 
credits and evidences thereof. On re 


ducing these to his own possession o1 
control, which he had a righ 
any time during her life, they bec 
his absolutely. In 
fore he had reduced them to his pos 
session, he, having a right to adminis 
ter upon her estate, was not only en 
titled to recover them in that capacity. 
hold 


] rt 
to do al 


ime 


: - 
case she died lx 


but also to 


and enjoy them, 

subject only to the payment of her 
debts. 

3d. ‘To her chattels real, which in 

cluded rights in real estate, less than a 

life interest, such as leases, etc. These, 


ee] 
settie 


barred 
he could sell, assign, mortgage. 


5 


unless 
ment, 


by a marriage 


or otherwise dispose of as he pl ased 

by any act during his life, but not by 

will. 
ith. 


real estate 


Yo the rents and profits of all 
in which she had a life in 
terest during their joint lives ; 


case it 


or, in 
was for the life of some other 
then during the joint lives 
of himself and that other person. 

5th. ‘To the rents and profits of all 
real estate owned by her in fee 
simple during their joint lives; and, 
if a child had been born of the 


person, 


marriage, during the remainder also of 
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te 

— 

c 
wn 


the husband’s life, in case he survived 
her. 
briefly, then, and excep 
tions, the husband, upon marriage, be 
the al i 
personal property, and the owner, for 
life, of her real estate. 


He 


ase 
ae 

with few 

came 


solute owner of his wife’s 


became not only the owner of 


her property, but also the guardian of 
her person. In the exercise of a 
reasonable discretion, he could restrain 
her liberty, and, as in the case of a 


minor child, administer moderate cor 
poreal punishment. 

In return for these rights and 
the 


privil 


eges, common law imposed upon 
the husband corresponding — obliga 


It held 


: ’ Ban gut 
wile s conduct 


tions him responsible for his 
to a far greater extent 
than it did forthatof his children. It held 
him responsible for all wrongs and in 
j by her to the person or 

another, whether intention 
ally or through negligence, and _ in de 
fault of was liable to ar 
rest and imprisonment, both on mesne 


juries done 


property of 


payment, he 


and on execution. The com 
mon law has never recognized a simi 
lar liability for the acts of a minor 
child, or. even, unless known to be 
vicious, for those of domestic animals. 
If husband and wife joined in the 
commission of a robbery, or other 


felony, except treason and murder, the 


man was hung, and the woman went 
unpunished. ‘The law presumed her 





be under his control and authori 





to ty, 
and held her guiltless, as it would the 
horse that bore him to and from the 
scene of crime. When we consider 
how, generally, female criminals are 


associated with those who are, or pass 


for. their husbands, and that one hun 
dred years ago there were exe hundred 
and sixty capital crimes known t 
English daw, we can well imagine that 
not seldom a woman’s life depended 
upon the validity of her marriage. 
Two crimes, however, were excepted 
from this rule,-—treason and murder,— 
and while a man who killed his wife 
was guilty only of murder, and was 
drawn and hanged, a woman who 
killed her husband was guilty of trea 
son against her lord and master, pets 
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treason, and subjected to the 
same punishment as if she had_ killed 
the king,—that is,—she was drawn and 
burned alive. 
husband during 
for all debts contracted by his 
before marriage. Sometimes a 
man was ruined by marrying a woman 
deeply in debt. At the death of the 
wife, this liability ceased. Sometimes 
aman married a woman with a great 
fortune. Upon marriage, the fortune 


was 


The 
liable 


wife 


was, marriage, 


became his, and if his wife died be- 
fore the debts were paid, he held her 
fortune free from her debts, even that 
part of it for which the debts were 
contracted, and the creditors might 
whistle for their pay. This was well 
settled law for joo or Soo years, and 


until recent times. 

The husband was (and 
bound to furnish his wife, at his own 
home, with a decent maintenance, ac- 
cording to his position and circumstan- 
ces in life, and if he drove her there- 
from, by cruel treatment or otherwise. 
he was bound to pay for such actual 
necessaries, having regard both to her 
individual care and to his position and 
circumstances in life, as others 
should supply; and it may here be 
remarked, contrary to the popular 
idea, that publication by the husband 

i 


still is) 


that he will not be responsible for such 
necessaries, has no legal effect, even 
though read by the person who after- 


wards supplies them ; for the 
law, with all its injustice to 
does not, and never did, permit a 
band to drive his wife from 
without cause to subsist 
ity of others. 

At the husband’s death, his widow 
was entitled, any will to the contrary 
notwithstanding, to the rents and prof- 
its of one third part in value of all im- 
proved lands owned by him during 
their marriage (which was called her 
dower), to a forty days’ residence in 
his mansion house, and to her wearing 
apparel and personal ornaments, unless 
of extraordinary value, and out of 
keeping with her circumstances and 
condition in life. If he died intestate, 
leaving children, she was also entitled 


common 

women, 
hus- 
home 


upon the char- 
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to one third of the 


and 


personal ] 


prop rT rty 
if he died intestate and childless, 
she was entitled to one half. 


The father 
guardian of his 
entitled to 
obedience, 


the 
children, 


(and is) 


minor 


was legal 
and 
their ‘+, earnings and 
in preferenee to the mother, 
adjudged to “sa forfeited his 
parental rights on of gross 
cruelty, immorality sufficient 
cause. 

At common 


SETVICE 


unless 
account 


or other 


law, the husband and 
wife could not be witnesses for or 
against each other in a civil suit, as 
thereby, says one of the old 
foundations of society would 

mn. Incase the wife were defamed 
en. In case the wife were defamed, 
wronged or injured, suit was brought 


the 
be shak- 


cases, 





either in their joint names or in the 
husband’s alone, according to the na 
ture of the action, and the damagt 

when recovered. belonged to the hus 
band. In case the wife were disabled 
by the negligence or wrong of anoth- 
er, the husband had a right of action 
for the value of her services ; but if 
the husband were so disabled, the 
wife had no right of action for the 


value of her support and maintenance. 
The husband was the master, and en- 
titled to his wiie’s services ; 
was the servant, and her 
sue for himself. 
Such, very 
of the leading 


the wife 
lord Cc yuld 


briefly stated, are some 
principles of the com- 
mon law in regard to the rights of 
married women. Of 
ing as they naturally must to 
most infinite variety of property 
supplemented — by 
minor rules and 
sometimes, often in 
by marriage settlements, 
they formed 
the law, and 
and numberless decisions. 
tain circumstances, 
equity had power to restrain husbands 
from an unjust. cruel and tyrannical 
exercise of their legal rights ; but such 
circumstances were exceptional, and 
are not within the scope of a brief 
sketch like this. 

The position of a marned woman at 
common law was one of vassalage to 


extend- 
an al- 
inter- 
numberless 
exceptions, and 
England, varied 
trusts, Xc., 
an important branch of 
occupied large treatises 
Under cer- 


courts ot 


course, 


ests, 


too, 
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' ! } uw . r 
the authority, and dependan yon =veyance by a married woman, as surcty 


the protection of her baron or lord. or guarantor for her husband, nor any 





Often, doubtless, in feudal times, even undertaking by her for him or in his 
i now, she was, in fact, his loved behalf shall binding on her, except 
companion, his equal, sometines his i mortvay releasing her right of dow 
knowledged SUPCTIOF ; ut | con er } | h mmeste 
emplation of law, until recently, she It may be in place to remark here 
ld a position intermediat tween that the legislature of 1878, 
that of a minor child and a domestic ing ] Homestead Act, ne vlected t 
imal i } riy 0 homes i to mar! 
By a series of statutes, some of ried women owning real estat 
which are very recent, and nearly all th ugh reserving it to the widows and 
of which have been _ pass within minor child: of t estate owner 
rity vears, more or less. the legal ys nen and to single me! 
rights Ol married women hav ~ been Whether the cit fect ( ruld be cur \ 
completely revolutionized, both in invoking tl d of the statute t 
England and America. The English above might be doubtful, and t 
and American statutes are largely oversight—fot he legis 
modeled after each other, those of could not c] $ 
New Hampshire being, perhaps, as cri 
vood specimens as any. They begin as In several cases the supreme court 
follows :— of New Hampshire has held, in sul 
‘Every woman shall h Id t ver stance that. under existing statutes, a 
own use, free from the interference or arricd woman could make contracts 
control of any husband she may \ er sband 
ll property at any time « ( 
quired or inherited by, beg thed, decisions (Cloug 
cake ‘nor ¢ yniveved to her, e ther fore H., 279 was °F 
or aiter marriage. if such earning, 5 t] t 
quisition, conveyance, gift or juest provisos 





were not occasioned by pay nt or extent to which thev may apply has 











pledge of the property of t hus- not b ly determined 

band.” Aon \ f full g I 
Here is a complete abolition of the sane mind, can now make as valid a 

] +r “a7 sar! f ¢) m 1] } - |} } nel r Tre? 

elementary principles of the common will as her husband can. Her proper 

] ] ] + +] ] t ; Pali . } } t 

i ected only about three vears Le tv is as fully hers as Als is Ss, U 

yet } »} i+) f } . + + ’ nasi , ta , » 

fore the abolition of slavery. vest, tu s d. to give away, to dispose 


Section 12 of the same chapter, as of by will; although her husband has 
; : 


amended by the legislature in ’79, goes certain mghts r proj Vv at 

on to say :— for the most part, the same as het 
“Every married woman sh MAN rights his } | At tl 

the same rights and remedies, and of either, the survivor is entitl 

shall be subject to the same liabilities one half of the pers 





in relation to property held by her in the deceased if there are no « 

her own right, as if she were unmar- or representatives of children ; ot] 
ried, and may make contracts, and sue wise to one third, any will to the cor 
and be sued, in all matters in law and trary notwithstanding; a 2 similar 
equity, and upon any contract by her provision is made in regard to the real 
made, or for any wrong by her done, estate for the wife, in case she elects it 
as if she were unmarried ; froze’, instead of dower, tor t band 
however, that the authority hereby case he elects it instead of courtesy, « 
given to make contracts shall not affect has no courtesy. 

the laws heretofore in force as to con While the property rights of a mar 
tracts between husband and wife; avd ried woman are now substantially the 
provided, also, that no contract or con- same as those of her husband, and 
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while she is protected from loss by 
any undertaking in his’ behalf, his 
common law liability to maintain her 
and their children remains in full force, 
even though she has an ample fortune 
of her own. She is thus, 
having to use the language of the com 
mon law, “her very existence, lost or 
suspended in that of her husband,” 
in a more independent position, so far 
as property rights are concerned, than 
he is. 


From a servant and vassal she has 


become the companion and equal of 


her husband. ‘The old law originated 
in, and was well adapted to those tur 
bulent times when might made right, 


and the sword was law. Strong in pre- 


cedent, honorable in the authority of 


centuries, and cherished in the tradi 
tions of a learned profession, it con- 
tinued in existence long after its harsh- 
ness had been mitigated by the usages, 
manners and morals of a more just 
and refined age ; and when, at length, 
a legal revolution came, it had been 


CHARLOTTE 


instead of 





BRONTE. 


preceded by such a change in public 
opinion, that the foundation of society 
remained unshaken. 

That women should have personal 
and property rights similar to those of 
their husbands, that they should not be 
wholly at the mercy of 
spendthrifts, seems to us 
self-evident, although fifty years ago it 
was denounced as unscriptural, un 
natural and revolutionary. But be 
cause woman is the equal of 
does it follow that her abilities are of 
the same character? Because she is 
entitled to equal personal and proper 
ty rights, does it follow that nature and 
reason have designed her for the same 
political duties and responsibilities ? Is 
not this a question, not of justice like 
her property rights, but of mere expe 
diency, and of very doubtful expedi- 
ency, indeed, until such objections as 
those urged by Mr. Parkman, in recent 
numbers of the North American Re 
view, can be fairly and reasonably an 
swered ? 


visionaries, 
misers or 


man, 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


BY MARY 


HELEN 


BOODEY. 


Life was not unto thee sunshine and flowers, 
With only April glooms and Apri) showers. 
The dark, relentless storms of winter cast 

A shade around thy way until the last. 

Thou hast bequeathed a memory, sad. but sweet, 
With high. unswerving womanhood replete, 
Aglow with genius, truly, purely great. 

That blest the wortd, and left no room for hate. 
Oh woman, strong in weakness! fortified 

By thine own spirit, following as its guide 

The noblest dictates conscience gave to thee, 
Unflinching in thy truth and modesty. 

Who wins inust suffer, and whoe’er aims high, 
Must, in proportion, breast adversity : 








But who, with coward heart. would yield the prize. 
Because so rough the hill whereon it lies? 

Thy life, so sad, was crowned with one great joy. 
Mixed tho’ it was with sorrow’s dark alloy; 
Success came to thee, spite of many years, 


In which were times of anguish, fraught with tears. 
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BY JOSEPH W, 


The Dudley family from Saybrook, 
were in Newport at an early 
We 


the old cemetery a stone bearing the 


{ onn., 


period in its settlement. find in 


following inscription :-—* In memory of 
| deborah Dudley, who died Feb. 6. 
1789, aged one hundred years ;"" and 


Daniel ud 
1808, aged ninety 
her 
have been the father of Daniel Dudley, 
Jr., born April 10, 1755, in Saybrook, 
where he married Mehitable Johnson, 

16, 1776. The Dudleys | 
first grist-mill (1787) in 
now the village. ‘Their homestead was 
nearly opposite the present Congrega- 
tional Church, where some of 
descendants still abide, and ot! 
different parts of the town. 

The Stevens family, originally from 
Killingworth, were also in Newport at 
an early period (1771). Josiah Ste- 
vens was born Oct. 21, 1743 ; married 
Mary Gray, Jan. 26, 1763. ‘This fam- 
ily was settled on the place adj 
that of Ezra Parmelee on the 
There were eleven children, mosily 
daughters, born to them in the years 


another in memory of 
who died in 


vears,—probably son, who myst 


sept. 


the What Is 


their 


ers in 


from 1763 to 1785. Josiah was a well 
educated man, a school teacher, and 


otherwise of good abilities, a deacon 
in the Congregational church, and oc- 
casionally a town officer. ‘The 
family were in moderate circumstances, 
occupied a log cabin, and had _ pretty 
hard scrabbling to get bread and meat 
for so large and unproductive a family. 
lheir principal of revenue 
were a small, somewhat unthrifty farm, 
and a potashery over on the brook 
that crossed the Unity road near their 
place, and to which that at present 
emaciated stream is indebted for its 
euphonious name, the ‘‘Potash Brook,” 
to this day. The excellent wife and 
mother of all the children died Sept. 
26, 1787. A few months after this 
painful event, Benjamin Giles, Esq., 
' 


Stevens 


sources 
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PARMELEE. 
this life, leaving an 


widow, poss¢ ssed ot 


so departed 
tractive consider 
able property, to mourn his departure. 
How 


much ll this had to do in as 


su wing the urief of the bereaved dea 
con, our fidelity to exact statements 
will not permit us to say. It is suffi- 


cient to state that on May ts, 1755, 


le vacancy t the fireside of Dea. 
Stevens was supplied by his wedding 
he widow Giles 

In consideration of his more pros- 
perous condition, he set to work and 
built a fine house, for that time, loca- 


the same a few rods south of the 
old cabin. The style of architecture 
wnether English, 
Colonial or Rena 
to that period. 


French, 
: peculiar 
The front was of two 


adopted, 


ssance, Was 


stories, sloping back to one story in 
the rear. There are many such in 


north front room 
store, 


New England. ‘The 
was arranged for ; into which he 
introduced a stock of dry goods, 


tc., and 


ir 
oO 
&' 


business 


commenced 


is amerchant. Things went on swim- 
mingly for a while, when it became ap 
parent that the incomes of the farm, 


ashery and store, were not equal to his 
advanced style of living, and without 
going into details, or reviving any an- 
cient gossip, Dea. Stevens found it de- 
of his entire interest. 

house and lands were sold to Ezra 
Parmelee, as before stated. \fter this 
the Stevens family removed to Orwell, 
Vt.. where the eight daughters were all 
respectably married and settled. In- 
cidental to this, it has come to us that 
an eccentric and wealthy gentleman of 


sirable to dispose 


rhe 


that place once gave a social enter- 
tainment at which were present, by 
invitation, the eight daughters with 


their eight husbands. In regard to the 
sons, Oliver, the youngest, born March 
11, 1783, settled in Liberty county, 


Ga., where his descendants may be 
found. Edward, born March 12, 


1768, with his wife Sally, visited Geor 








gia, and were lost at sea on the pas 
sage between Savannah and New York, 
in April, r8o01r. 


Josiah, Jr., remained in 
Newport. 


Dea. Josiah Stevens, Sr., 
being a man of deeply religious. con 
victions, and a good deal of persever 
ance. became a minister of the gospel, 
and, returning from Vermont, preached 
for a time in our 
ot Goshen. 
ond 


neighboring town 
Abigail (Giles), his) se 
March 15. 1500, aged 
fittv-eight years. After her decease he 
went, In the interest of ‘the society 
for the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts,” as a missionary to the 
fishermen on the Isles of Shoals. What 
remains of his eventtul history may be 
best told by quoting he mi 
tablet that covers the 


wife, died 


from the marble 
remains of him 


self and his third wife, to be found in 
the cemetery on Star Island: * In 
memory of Rev. Josiah Stevens, a 


faithful instructor of youth, and pious 
minister of Jesus Christ, supported on 
this Island by the society for propaga 
ting the gospel, died July 2d, 
aged sixty-four years. 
Mrs. Susannah 
wife. who died 
fifty-four vears.”’ 


1504. 
Likewise of 
beloved 


Stevens, his 


Dec. 10, 1810, aged 

Josiah Stevens, son of the former. 
was born in Killingworth, Dec. 4, 1 
married Hannah Huntoon, of 
ton, Sept rgth, 1785. His homestead 
was on the South Branch, near the 
hamlet of Southville, a pleasant local 
ity, where he lived and cultivated a 
farm, and died Dec. 3, 1844. He was 
for many years a deacon in the Con- 
gregational church, but perhaps as well 
known as Major Stevens as by any other 
name. They had six children, of whom 
was Josiah, the only son, born Jan. 28. 
1795. He grew up with good advan 
tages, was well educated, and had a 
peculiar faculty of ‘telling well”? what 
he knew ; 
active 


705. 


Kings- 


was a successful teacher, an 


town officer and sheriff; rep- 
resented the town three years in the 
state legislature, and in 1838 was elect 
ed secretary of state and removed to 
Concord. He held the office five 
years, and continued to reside in Con- 
cord during his lifetime. where he also 
became a valuable and respec ted citi- 
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zen. He was a member of the 


build 
ing committee of the N. H. Asylum 


for the Insane, chairman of the town 
board, school committee, and was sey 
eral times a candidate for the mayor 
alty. He married Fanny, a daughte: 
of Aaron Nettleton, Esq., June 20, 
1820, and died June 23, 1867. His 
descendants are in the state. 

Ephraim ‘Towner was also one of 
the earliest settlers of Newport. Wi 
find his name connected with lot No 
66, at the south-eastern end of the 
meadows. At first he was a coadjutor 
of Ezra Parmelee, and quartered in 
his cabin. 


3 
1 


Towner was a 
citable temperament, and 


man of ex 
foremost ji 


every frolic or hunting excursion. 
When the entire force of the settle 
ment was called to arms for the cap 


ture of a bear whose continued depre 
dations had become intolerable. we 
find him with his pine torch, under th 
tree in which the monster was at bay, 
directing the fire, and gazing upward 
into the thick branches to receive the 
blood of the wounded Bruin in his face. 

His bed was hung hammock-fashion 
from the 
cessible only by 


beams of the cabin and ac 

means of a ladder. 
In cold weather he had a habit of tak 
ing off his outer clothing before the 
vreat log fire, and retiring leisurely and 
comfortably up the ladder to his roost 
On one occasion, when few neigl 

bors had gathered for an evening chat 
and some fun, a mischievous party 
had weakened the bark supports to his 
couch, and as he began to ascend, a 
large iron fire shovel was drawn from 
under the forestick, red hot, which ac 

celerated his ascent, ending in a vigot 

ous jump, and an immediate descent, 
bed and all, into the middle o th 

floor below. 

There are more tales on Towner than 
we wish here to recount. He married. 
Oct. 20, 1774, Hepsibah Ammidown, 
of Claremont, and settled on his own 
land, near the Goshen road, where he’ 
put up a one-horse mill, on the brook 
that has since borne his name, and, for 
a description of which, we are in 
debted to a peripatetic poet, who came 
upon it on a summer ramble : 
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‘Across the plain by homestead gray at college anil in Massachusetts, ane 
With pilgrim tread we take our way, 2 


Until afar we overlook 


1 


after he became pastor ol the church, 






















Phe sources of the Towner brook Ruth, like her historic namesake, who 
Phat tumbling from the eastern ridge, ; 
Phrough dark ravine, o’er rugged ledge vieaned in the tields of ancient Boaz. 
7 thee ary malig. peg et ili “carried on the farm, superintending 
Reflecting from its silvery sheen : : 
he ferns and willows on its brink all the details of its husbandry, id 
Or face of him that stoops to drink as . wee 
} ving er S ne ills tre the 
Or anxious lad with fishing gex paving her husbands boul Irom the 
Whose sly approach betokens fez prov eeds of the crops. His pastorate 
Lest the quick trout with wary exe i 
Pie gay deceiver should esp continued until Nov. 26, 1816, when 
\ t shoots with art } } ‘ 
. | Was Cismissed Ss own reques 
(er rocks and log rough under! . ul ! bs 
Until, emerging trou the wood ma ( pot i protessorship i t 
Where Towner’ ancient cabin s ’ 1 * , \T 
S yar 7 r Mie 
It winds throug! | i ile nary if Bb Ol i 
lo cheer the tields vIMen g from whi , red at the close of 
And je the south Braneh in its flow, 
And set tub wheels and boats ' s curing the rem og 
OF taaly to GS cle Accent eee years of his life engaged in preaching 
Phe ‘owner family, wit] anv « | th vospel on Weer Island. o the 


dren, afterward noved to the wester coast of Maine. He died Feb. 11. 


part of the town, and finally 1833, in the 67th vear of his age. It 
peared from our borders s said of Mrs. Wines, that she much 
\bijah Wines, pb. b., was ) t pl ferred the super tendence of out- 
Southold, on the eastern end of Long door uusiness to the domestic labors 
Island, May 28,1766. About the r of the household. Mr Wines was 
1781, he removed with his parents and beloved pastor and a useful citizen 
ther members of their family to New It would give us great pleasure 1 
port. When about twenty years of ag » on and speak of the Bascoms, Buells 
married Ruth Giles, the youngest Chapins, Churches, Goodwins, Have 
daughter of Benjamin Giles, as before Jenks. Kibbeys. Lanes, MeGregors, 
stated in this sketch. The newly con- Nettletons, Newtons, Osgoods, Perrvs. 
tituted and youthful family settled on Peabodys. Pikes. Richards, Stanards, 
nds a short distance north of the Tennevs, Wilmarths and many others 
ross roads at the foot of ( nont that settled in N rt ot 
ill, at present, and fe y years part of the 18th century, and w 
the residence of the \ft el n adv: i d ar nor to 
] ] ’ 


some years of labor on 





the town, and w se descendants still 
several children had been born to remain, but by so doing we find that 
them, Mr. Wines, who was a person of our sketch would far exceed any rea- 


sedate temperament, stu imits as a magazine paper, and 
ligiously inclined, felt call 
work than that of grubbing and_ till Many of the names that appear 
the soil. It has come to us tr 
ally, that in this new departure 


ana + — 
lious. and re- sOonavic 
] 
l 


( 


f 
4 


est settlers—the Braggs. 


urchs, Halls. Lanes, Merritts, 











dvised and encouraged by hi Stevens, Stanards. Towners and _ others 
ent wife, and that it was at her sug- have long since disappeared from the 


sestion that he entered upon a course check-list, and can be known t the 
f study, and was finally graduated at present only as we give them lif 


Dartmouth College in the class of our skete 





1794. He was the first alumnus of It may be observed in this conne 
that institution from the town of New- tion that in the early days of Newp 
port. He afterwards pursued a course and New England generally, the mar- 
of theological studies under the tute- riage state was entered upon early in 
lage of the distinguished Dr. Emmons, life. ‘The man and 
of Franklin, Mass., and returning was were to be made “one flesh,” came 
installed over the Congregational together with equality in age and con 
church in Newport, Jan.5, 1796. Dur- dition, and were thus better qualified to 


ing this period of study and asence aid and comfort each other in all the 


1 woman who 








> 


possibilities of life that were before them. 
They reared large families of children, 
and were able to see them grow up 
around them, and push out into new 
fields of and labor, while 
the homestead was yet in full vigor as 
a base of operations. 


usefulness 


It was perhaps 
not so well that the sickly and weak- 
kneed members of the flock were edu 
cated and turned into the professions, 
but from the stand-point of the parent 
of that period, muscle was the pre- 
eminent quality, and it was not wis 
dom or policy to waste a good healthy 
young man in college or an 
while there were 


or savages to 


office 
forests to hew down 
fight. It was in those 
good old days that families were found- 
ed, as well as states, and the men and 
women of the present turn with rever- 
ence and pride to memories and le 
gends of their ancestors and the old 
home around which so many hallowed 
recollections cluster. 

The wants of a now more thriving 
community required better accommo- 
dations for the transaction of the pub- 
lic business. A building was also 
wanted for purposes, and a 
more appropriate place for public wor- 
ship on Sundays. Heretofore the peo- 
ple had resorted to private houses or 
barns for their assemblies. Accordingly 
at a meeting of proprietors, held at the 
house of Jesse Wilcox, Nov. 23, 1772. 
Daniel Dudley in the chair, it was re- 
solved to erect a building for the use 
of the town, and a tax of fifteen shil- 
lings was levied on each proprietor for 
that purpose. It was stipulated that 
the building should be thirty feet long, 
twenty feet wide, with one fire place, 
and that it should be ready for use by 
the next July (1773). It was un 
doubtedly a primitive piece of archi- 
tecture, rudely constructed, with a 
square roof, and the weather boards 
were secured to the frame and _ rafters 
by wooden pins. This was emphati- 
cally the wooden age of Newport. 
Nails and other hardware for building 
purposes were an expensive luxury in 
those days. It was placed on the 
plain a few rods south of the present 
residence of R. P. Claggett., Esq, and 


schoc )] 
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this was the ‘‘old Proprietors’ House,” 
for years a rallying point of great in 
terest. 
now 


It was here the proprietors 
came together to regulate thei 
municipal and judicial affairs ; here 
the children of the settlement collected 
to receive instruction in the rudiments 
of knowledge from their appointed 
teachers; here gathered on Sundays 
the people in their tidy homespun ap 
parel, those living at a distance coming 
on horseback, the wife or daughter 
riding on a pillion behind, while perhaps 
one of the juveniles of the family may 
have had a front seat on the pommel of 
the saddle, or reposed in arms. Or, the 
long-horned oxen and cart were made 
ready, a team such as Uzza_ drove 
out from Kirjath-jearim to the thresh 
ing floor of Chidon in Old Testament 
times, and the family and as many ot 
the neighbors as wanted transportation, 
were hauled in. And here they lis 
tened to the preaching, and joined in 
singing the good old tunes that have 
made glad the hearts of christian peo 
ple in all the latter ages, and will go on, 
in all time to come, in their blessed 
mission to devout hearts and worship 
ing assemblies. 

At the annual meeting March 8, 
1774, the town voted to build a bridge 
across the easterly or main branch of 
Sugar river, and appropriated fifteen 
pounds for that purpose, the same to 
be paid in grain or labor. Aaron 
Buell, Phineas Wilcox and Ezra’ Par 
melee were chosen as a building com 
mittee to have charge of this work. 
The bridge was located on or near the 
site of the present bridge on Main 
street, near the centre of the present 
Newport village. 

At the annual meeting, March 13, 
1775, the town voted to build the so 
called intervale bridge, crossing tht 
South Branch on Elm_ street, and 
twenty-five pounds were appropriated 
for that purpose. Amos Hall, Eben 
ezer Merritt and Aaron Buell were cho 


sen as a building committee. The 
bridge was built in 1776. Other 
bridges and many roads were pro 


jected and built from this time forward 
to accomodate the community and the 
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, te oe 
{ tO. whieh it Is not necessary to 
into detail. Those above men 


tioned were important public works, in 
the central part of the town, and must 
permanent institutions 

ithers of the town, as we have 


remain ays 


The f 


before stated, made liberal arrange 
ments for a village and business cen 
tre on the western side of the inter 
vale. Onthe magnificent avenue they 
had projected, were scattered — the 


homes of the 
of the town. ‘There was 
tors’ and the C 
meeting-house, a short distance north 


yroprie 


leading and wealthy men 
as 
the ] | 
ongregati 


' } 
House, Onai 


of which, among the Lombardy 


pop 
lars, rose the sightly residence of Rev. 
\bijah Wines, while stores and shops 
began to cluster about the four corners. 
But while all this 
pleasantly, a power they little 
ciated at the time asserting 

among the rocks and alders not more 
thana mile distant, on the eastern side 


1) 
| 


of the valley, where stood the Dud 


was going on so 
appre 


was itself 


ey 


mill. ‘This was no other than a wate 
power, and a mill, to which came the 
farmers with their wheat and rve and 


corn to be ground for family use ; and 
while the grist was in the mill, it was 
convenient, perhaps, to have the horse 
shod, or the share sharpened, and the 
next thing in order was a_ blacksmith’s 


shop, and the mill and the smithy 


begat other shops and_ trades, and 
after a time the stores came over and 
the dwelling houses of the pe yple be 
gan to appear. In 1821 the Baptist 


meeting-house came down from North 
ville: and in 1822 the Congregational 
church moved to their new brick meet 


ing house at the south end of the vil 
lage. 

The castles in the air, and some of 
the buildings on the ground disap 


peared from the minds and lots of 


their and inventors. Ther 
Was no use in resisting a power as po- 
tent in controlling a new settlement 
the attraction of gravitation in nature. 
This illustrates the practical influence 
of a “water privilege,” and the origin 
and growth of most New England _ vil 
lages of any importance. 

The present county of Sullivan, com- 


owners 


as 
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te 
~~! 
uw 


prising 15 towns, was originally a part 
of old Cheshire « ounty, extending some 
60 miles up and down on Connecticut 

The holden alt 
nately at Keene and Charlestown. ‘The 
ypulation 
towns were 
1524, a by 
the state legislature removing the May 
term of the Supreme Court of Judica 


river. courts were er- 


and business of 
such that 
passed 


increasing pr 
} on 


law was 


ture from Charlestown to Newport, 
and on June 23, 1826, the legislature 
submitted to the several towns of 


Cheshire the question of its division, 
so as better to accommodate the peo- 
ple. 
On July 5, 1827, an act incorpora 
ting the county of Sullivan, was passed, 
to take effect in the September follow 
ing, and the question in regard to the 
shire town of the new county, as | 
tween Newport and Claremont, was 
also submitted to the popular vote, and 
decided in favor of Newport by a 
majority of 3728. A glance at the 


ye- 


map showing Newport as the honest 
geographi centre of the county 
would seem to furnish a conclusive 


argument on this question, still it 
not a long struggle that it was 
finally settled in favor of Newport. 
Phe important Claremont ad 
joining proved an adversary, or a com- 

+, hard to overcome. 
rhe first buildin 


and town-hall w 


was 
without 


town oft 


petitor in the cas 
TI g for a court-house 
is erec ted in 
for those 
3. The county jail, formerly 


1825 and 
continued in use 


until 18 


purposes 


at Charlestown, was established here 
in 1842. In 1843 the fire-proof build 
ing. known as the “county safe,” was 
erected for public offices. and the 
safe keeping of records. ‘The pres 
ent spacious building for a court-hous 


Was erect- 
to 
It stands 
as the concession of Newport to the 
county. There is more 
sightly and convenient structure for 
such purposes in any interior town in 
the commonwealth. It may be of in 
terest to state, that, ac« ording to an 
estimate made by Mr. Howe, to whom 
we have already referred, the door sill 


town-hall and offices, 
ed in the year 1873, at an 


1 . « 
the town of some 340,000. 


=} 
puvile 
t 


expense 


= 
per naps ho 
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COURT-HOUSE. 


of the new county building is $22 feet 
above mean tide water at Boston. 

The county of Sullivan, with New 
port as its seat of justi e, may be con 


sidered as a permanent political divis 





ion of the state for the time to come. 

As indicating the growth of New- 
port at different dates, by the census 
returns, we find that in 1775 the popu 
lation of the town was 167; 1790, 
780 ; 1800, 1265 ; 1810, 1427; 1820, 
1679: 1830, 1913 ; 1840, 1958; 1850, 
2020; 1860, 2077; 1870, 2163 
1878, 25506. 

IHE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Lhe town ot Newport Was CX¢ eed 
ingly fortunate in the personal charac 
teristics of its early settlers. Unlike 
greedy adventurers that rush for min- 
ing regions to delve and spoil from 
place to place for immediate — gain, 
they came to establish homes and a 
community for themselves and. their 
successors. 

\s we have observed, their first. col- 
lective act was one of praise and wor- 
ship to Almighty God under the shade 
of a forest tree; and from that day, 
they failed not to ‘‘assemble and meet 


each Lord’s day, after 
manner of 


from 


together,” on 
the their ancestors, who 
had the 
princes and prelates in the old coun- 
try. ‘They j 


fled persecutions of 
met at first in_ privat 
their number led the 
meetings, and sermons were read from 
printed volumes. After the Proprie 
tors’ house was erected, their accommo 
dations were enlarged, and as early as 
June, 1775, they sought the ministra- 
tions of Rev. Eleazer Sweetland, and 
afterward of (1778) ‘Thomas 
Kendal. On October 28, 1779, this 
flock in the wilderness, organized in 
accordance with existing laws, tem 
poral and spiritual, the first Congrega- 
tional church. The covenant obliga 
tions then entered upon were of a very 
solemn character. After this, Rev. 
Mr. Tracy officiated for a time, and 
after him Rev. Samuel Wood was_ ol- 
fered a settlement, but declined. On 
January 22, 1783, Rev. John Remele 
was duly installed as their first’ pastor, 
and so continued until Oct. 10, 1791, 
when, on account of some social eccen 
tricities on his part, he was dismissed. He 
is said to have been a man of intelli- 
gence and ability, and a snecessful in- 


houses, one of 


Rev. 
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tructor of youth. He departed with his faithful ministry continued for over 
chives of the church in his pos- twenty years, or until Nov. 26, 1816 
sion, which, for reasons best known (See personal sketch.) ‘The churel 
» himself, he declined to surrender. continued from this date without a 
His defection caused th society a pastor for about two year 
good deal of annoyance, but they su Dec. 2, 1818, Rev. J. R 
ceeded in restoring the records from son of President W 
other sources. He was a member of mouth College, was called to its minis 
state convention called ) ty ry NI Wheelo vas nm 
the federal constitution, and is said to scholarly man, and an earnest. chris 
we voted against it. He removed to tian worker. It was in his tmme that 
Orwell, Vt... and) disappears from our the first Sunday-school was instituted 
history 1 connection with this chur n New 
In the year 17g0, th po] 4% port He w lismissed February 23 
Newport numbered = 750, Ms i 1822. 
reased population, and a general pros In 1822 the present spacious brick 
] \ A demanded v | ting e¢ Was” erecte oO the 
mor tab 1 yMmodations 5 5 oO th intervale whit 
ind religious Phos rood | s been t home of the Convgrega 
had no idea of lis ny i ) tor chur and soc ety for nearly 
edar while the ark of the Testimony three score years, and hither the tribes 
abode in the old Proprietors’ ise. now com p to worship. In 1869 
Accordingly, on Nov. 7. 1791, it was — the l-fashioned elevated pulpit an 
voted in town-meeting to purchas sh-backed pews were removed, and 
from Mr. Absalom Kelsey ‘some land” the auditorium reconstructed more in 
on which to erect a meeting Ise, ccordance with modern ideas of com- 
ind a committee, consisting of Christo- — fort | wenience Ak and 
pher Newton, Jeremiah Jenks. Phineas fine-toned organ was also placed in 
Chapin, Samuel Hurd and Aaron Buell, t oft, the gift of Dea. Dexter Ri 
was appointed to superintend the ards as a memorial of a beloved 
business. ‘This union of “Church and daughter who died in 1868, at the age 
State”? continued until about the 4 of twenty vears. In 1871 an addi 
1803. The site secured was a] eas- tional struct of brick was erected 
int elevation of land Ivinz in the sout! partly in the rear and connecting 
east of the four corners at the foot the n muilding. as a chapel, 
of Claremont. hill. The committee parlors arranged for social gatherings, 
reported progress at an adjourned = and_ facilities for culinary purposes, if 
meeting, and the sum of £200 was required \ convenient and handsom« 
appropriated to commence the work. parsonage was erected on the chur 
The building thus projected was not ground 1877 
raised until June 26. 1793 QO In the enjoyment of all these im 
authority for this statement comes provements, the members of this cor 
from a solemn gray stone, standing in gregation may well say with t Psaln 
the old burial ground, from whi \ st of old. "© how amiab ar hv 
learn that Charles Seamans, a young dwellings. thou Lord of Hosts Phe 
man nineteen years ot age, son of chapel addition does not appear in t 
Rev. Job Seamans, pastor of the Bap- engraving presented. In resuming a 
tist church in New London. fell from account of its ministry, it was here 
a‘ plate,” at the raising of this meet- that Rev. John Woods was installed on 
ing house, receiving injuries from which Jan. 24. 1824. He was a man of 
he died in a few hours (June 26, great Srmness ot character, and marke 


1793). It was in this house, after the ability. His pastorate continued unt 
church had been four years without a July 16, 1851—over twenty-seven 
pastor, that Rev. Abijah Wines was vears, and probably would have tet 


installed on Jan. 5, 1796, and where minated only with his life, but for 





my 
= ay 


Set 
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some unfortunate dissensions that arose 


in regard to certain of his acts, one of 


which was his refusal to perform a 
marriage ceremony uniting an old par- 
ishioner to a deceased wite’s sister, all 
members of his church. ‘The church 
was troubled to its foundations at this 
time, and many left its communion, a 
few only of whom returned after his 
retirement. He was an early and vig- 
orous advocate of temperance reform 
in Newport. ‘The same day on which 
Mr. Woods was dismissed (July 16, 
1851), Rev. Henry Cummings, a grad- 
uate from the Theological Seminary at 
Andover, Mass., was ordained over the 
church. Mr. Cummings had a suc- 
cessful ministry, from which he with- 
drew July 25, 1866, when Rev. G. R. 
W. Scott, another Andover graduate, 
took his place, and was ordained Sept. 
17, 1868. His ministry was very sat- 
isfactory. He was dismissed at his 
own request Dec. 7, 1873, and is at 
present pastor of a Congregational 
church at Fitchburg, Mass. 

The present incumbent, Rev. E. E. 
P. Abbott, was born in the city of Con- 
cord, about thirty-nine years since. 
He is an alumnus of Dartmouth Col- 
lege ; was two years a student in the 
Theological Seminary in New York 
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CHURCH. 


City; a graduate of Andover ‘Theo- 
logical Seminary, and has had valuable 
experiences as a teacher and as a for- 
eign traveller. He was first settled at 
Meriden, and succeeded Rev. Mr. 
Scott in the pastorate at Newport, Jan. 
1, 1874, and was formally installed 
March 24, 1875 

The Congregational church celebra- 
ted its centennial on the 28th of Octo- 
ber last (1879) with appropriate and 
interesting services. Since its _ first 
start in the wilderness, a hundred years 
ago, it has enjoyed the teachings of an 
educated and able ministry. In our 
private judgment, no personal inspira- 
tion, however fervid, can atone for a 
want of liberal culture in the ministry, 
for if so be the blind become leaders 
of the blind, both may fallin the ditch. 


tHE BAPTIST CHURCH. 
Sometime about the year 1770, ad- 
ditional settlers came from some of the 
interior towns in Massachusetts, some 
of them locating on high lands in the 
north-western part of the township, 
and others in the south-western part 
of Croydon, adjoining. Most of these 
people were Baptists in sentiment, and 
that locality has been known as “ Bap- 
tist Hill” from its earliest times. For 
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it or ni 


vilderness as sheep without j 1c] 
werd, holding their meetings in pris it¢ 
sjouses and barns. and afterward in a 
chool-houss near the town n ind 
therwise depending upon th mn 
source for religious edification. 
Vheir numbers and wants accumulated, 
itil about the year 1779, when some 
f their leading nen ind women 
sht the good offices of Rev. Caleb 
Blood, of Marlow, pastor ol the near 
st churel of that lenomination, to 
rrocure for them aliied religiou 





) 
through hi l 
vat the Warren Association 
ff Rhode Island were moved to s | 


Rev. Job 


ils ns 


nent lity 


Seamans, of Attleboro’, 


Mass., and Rev. Biel Ledoyt, of Wood 

stock, Conn., as missionaries to look 
ter the spiritual interests of this des 
tut region In May, 1779 
Baptist Churci of New I nd 





Croydon,”’ was duly org 

vas, however, soon after i il\ 
s the Baptist Church ¢ vport.”’ 
Its original members were as 


ws: viz.. Seth Wheeler, Elias Met 
Haven, 
. Seth Wheeler, Mrs. Elias Metcalf, 
Mrs. Wm. Haven and Mrs. Nathaniel 
is unfortunate for our 


cannot vive 





exact 


ing circumstances m 





connection with this matter, from 


hat at a later period 


about 1818 


the dwelling house of Philip W. Kib 

bey, who was an officer in the church 

nd the custodi f it re | 

and the custodian Of its records, was 
ape : 

nirned, with much of its contents. in 


> 


cluding the archives of the Baptist 
(hurch and Society, covering the first 45 


ars of its existence. 


On Oct. 3, 
1791. Rev. Biel Ledoyt was _ installed 
s pastor of this church. and the ser 





non on the occasion was by Rev. 
afterward 

wurch in New London. 

In 1798 the first Baptist meeting 

a building forty-four feet s juare, 

was erected on a lot adjoining the 

cemetery grounds at Northville. Elder 


Ledoyt and 


, WHO became pas 


tor of the ¢ 


house, 


was a_ successful pastor, 


remained with the church until 180s, 


when. at his own request, he retired. 
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try, since the church was founded 
follows V1Z., 

Biel | } ettled 17g1. dis 
180s ; Tl Brown, settled 

1 1813; Elisha Hut 

settled 1814, dismissed 151 
Pearson, settled 1821, disn d 
Orr Tracy, settled 1536, dis 
1535 Ira Pearson, settled 183 
rn sca 1h42 it ec] hr n 
1542,dIsmiss 11846; n. M.G3 
settled 1847, dismissed 1851; | 

lams, settled 1851, dismis 

nes Andrews. settled 185 
missed 185 Mylon Merrian 
LOSS5d isms l 185g 2 H \\ 
settled 186 smisst 1561 





Rolie ( I 
j 
( owt 
1S7Q9 
tio! t cenu 
ons ( terests 


town the Gg ( 
t rowt ot t r ire 
t directio sed eres 
the present se of worshiy 
year 1521, and the nster of 


Ipies conspi 
t ) at the north en t 
, 

rT t ! ‘)* » t 

1e Villag I 1567 
ethcient superintenden t | 

I 
ter Henry S1gntl 
| rsonage Was recte ( 
, 
t cnure lifice was t 
southward, ind tnoroug \ 
structed, within ind wit 
; : : ae 
handsome chapel adjyominyg t 
I 

VOUS ) IS74 Ct . 
| stors le list senite ( 
falls upon e name of | y 
twit pas Y ( ‘ ( t } 
to the pos tuo r et ~ V 
declined, Vv spending 
ny | if Vs 1 red 

Newport. hale and hearty 
Soth year of his age. He was 
Windsor. Vt.. Sept. 28. 1791 ( 


sequently when Biel Ledoyt stoo 


to receive the night hand oft ft 


We adopt the ‘ r 
In the time of which we w 
Rev. Ira Perso 
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trom the church on October 3, 1791, 
he an infant five days. His 
age covers a few days more than the 
entire official ministry of the church 


he 


was ot 


has loved and served so well, and 
nearly the whole period of its corpo 
Chis church the 
honor of having furnished seven can 
didates for the christian 
these were the late 


rate existence. has 
ministry, of 


Rev. Baron Stowe, 


pb. p., of Boston; Rev. Elijah Hutch 
inson, of Windsor, Vt., and Rev. F. 
W. ‘Towle, late of Claremont. Of its 


lay membership, who have been par 
ticularly active in its support, are the 
Wheelers, Metealfs, Stowes, Cheneys, 
Kelleys, Littles, Goldthwaits, Fletchers. 
Farnsworths, Nettletons, 
Jenks, and others. 
the church 


Kibbevs, 
On Sept. 23, 1579, 
its centennial 
year, when its ancient founders and 
supporters were appropriately remem 
bered. 

nounced 


celebrated 


A historical discourse was pro 
by Rev. Chas. F. Holbrook, 
the present accomplished pastor of the 
church. A centennial poem by Joseph 
W. Parmelee was read, and the hymns 
used on the occasion were written by 
Mrs. Annie B. Holbrook and Matthew 
Harvey, Esq. 


THE UNIVERSALIST SOCIETY. 


lhe Universalist Society of Newport, 
the next religious sox lety in the order 
of time, was organized Feb. 11, 1830. 
Their meetings were held in the court- 
house or town hall until 1836, when 
their chapel was finished and dedica 


ted. Their ministry has been con 
ducted from time to time by Rev. 
John Moore. Wm. S. and A. L.. Balch, 
Levi Ballou, Walter Harriman, Eze 
kiel Dow, Lemuel Willis, Luther Wal 


cott, Thompson Barron, J. T. Powers 
and Joseph Barbour. At present they 
are without a pastor, and the chapel is 
occupied by the Unitarian society. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Previous to the year 1830, the ele- 
ments of Methodism in Newport were 
feeble and scattering, but in the pro 
gress of events they were bound to 
strengthen and come and 


together, 
ultimately flourish. 
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‘he Spirit moved upon the hearts 
of a few individuals about this time, 
and a class of six persons was formed, 
under the leadership of Peter Wake 
field. ‘They received occasional aid 
and comfort from the preachers of th: 
Goshen circuit. In 1840 they became 
so unpopular as to be denied the priv 
lege of holding their meetings in- th 
at ‘Baptist Hill,” 


school-house inc 


Father Wakefield) built a chapel for 
their special use in that precinct. In 
1843 they came near being over 


whelmed by the tide of Millerism that 
swept over the land. About the year 
1850 the troubles in the Congre 
tional church which have 
luded. caused quite a secession 
important members who sought another 
fold. There many disat 
fected Baptists, and a larger number 
of Freewill Baptists,—these combined 
with the Methodist brethren, and ap 
plied to the N. H. Conference for a 
preacher. Accordingly, in May, 1850 
Warren F. Evans sent, and the 
Universalist chapel was secured as a 
temporary place of worship 
congregation was gathered ; a society 
formed ; an eligible lot on the eastern 
side of the Park was purchased, on 
which a house 
ship was erected, and) such was their 
enterprise in the matter, that on the 
25th of December (Christmas day), 
1551, they were able to decorate and 
dedicate their own temple to the wor 
ship of Almighty God. <A fine organ 
has since been placed in the choir, and 
a parsonage built opposite the church, 
on Mainstreet. Elder Evans remained 
two years. After him came Sullivan 
Holman, A. C. Manson, J. W. Guern 
sey, D. P. Leavittt, John Currier, James 


oy 
Vil 


al 


ol 


to we 


also 


were 


Was 


A ood 


commodious of wor 


Thurston, S. G. Kellogg, C. M. Dins 
more, Charles Young, C. W. Mellen, 


Chas. E. Hall, Elijah R. Wilkins, O. 
H. Jasper. The present incumbent is 
A. W. Bunker. The church enjoys a 
flourishing Sabbath-school, and a mem 
bership of over two hundred. 


THE UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 
The Unitarian Society in Newport 


was formed Sept. 30, 1873, and Rev. 
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G.S. Piper called to its pulpit Dee. 
ro, Same year. This society oct ples 
the Universalist chapel as a place of 


worship, and many of the attendants 


have heretofore gathered with the Uni 
On the retirement of Rev. 
Piper in 1874, Rev. A. S. Nicker 
son had charge of the gation 
In 1876 the interior of the housé 
remodeled in acc ordance with 


versalists. 
Mr 
COnure 
Was 
modern 
In 1878 Rev. Geo. W. 
Patten came to the pastorate. Soon 
iter the organization of tl 
Hon. Edmund 


strongest 


requirements, 


this society, 
Burke, one of its 
friends, placed an organ in 
choir, which 


the has been greatly 


attending the ser 


preciated bv those 


Vices there. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Ihe last event we have to notice in 
he ecclesiastical history of Newport 
is the advent of the Roman Catholic 
church, which now seeks in Puritani 
cal New England the freedom it has 
ever denied to Protestant 
the Old World. or 
the ascendancy. 


people in 
wherever it gains 
That it should follow 
so closely in the wake of the Puritans. 
is evidence of its aggressive spirit. 
lhe first Roman Catholic service 
Newport was held in 1854. Since 
1870 services have been conducted on 
one Sunday in each month. 
december, 1873, the worshippers have 
assembled in the old Masonic Hall in 
sunker’s Block. rhe Father 
O'Sullivan, the priest at Claremont, 
has charge of the mission. ‘The 
xregation numbers about 1<o. 
rhe interest taken by the people 
Newport from the beginning and at all 
times in the cause 
been paramount. Among the earliest 
of the Proprietors was that of 
appropriating money for the building 
of school-houses and the employment 
of teachers. The idea that intelli 
rence was a gov erning power in a 


in 
Since 


Rev. 
con 
ot 


of education, has 


acts 


community, and in a country. and that 
the assertion of self-government with 
out it must result in unsuccess, was 
quite as well developed in our early 
days as at present. 

lhe township has been mapped out 


I¢ 
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that from time to 
time have been reconstructed to meet 
the f the popula 


tion, and on the in the valleys 


into school districts 


and interests O 
hills and 


Nas 


wants 


the school-house been a present 


and potent argument in its own behalf, 


and a shrine tor all those who have 


sought, through the education and a 


of their children, the build 
they dwell. 


vancement 

Lecweatl: cea. 
ing up of the land in which 
here have been as nineteen 


districts in town, with schools well in 


1 


many as 


1 
structed ne 


| well attended. 

In 1819 the Newport Academy was 
| in order to afford oppor 
for instruction and learning In 
the It was con 
trolled by a board of trustees, of whom 
were James Breck, John B. McGregor, 
Wm. Cheney, I. D. Wolcott and oth 

It as without 
fund, and necessarily self-supporting. 
It nued until and by this 
instrumentality many young men were 
fitted for entering college, and others— 
-for the duties 


Ine orporat ( 
tunities 


highe r branches. 


ers. an established 


was 


t) 


cont 1573, 


young men and women 


of life. 
Many grav-headed men of to-day 
: h.. } ee 
will remember with pleasure the “old 
white school-house.” so called, that 


once stood on the south side of the 
intervale road. a little east of the bridge, 
which was the home of that famous 


institution for many years, or until it 
came to occupy the rooms in the first 
court-house and town-hall, or in the 
basement story of the Baptist meeting 
house. 

The system ot graded 


schools was 


adopted by the four village districts im 
the year 1874. ‘he old court hous 
building has been leased by the town 


properly 
ot the 
Sx hool. 


to the Union district, and 

fitted up for the reception 
higher classics and High 
while the primaries continue to occupy 


he 
ne 


the district sch 0]l-houses is usua 
The inhabitants of other school dis 
tricts in the town may avail them 


selves of the advantages afforded by 
the High School on payment of a 
reasonable tuition. At the last annual 
meeting two accomplished ladies wer 
elected members of the school board 

Up to this time nearly one hundred 











the sons and daughters of Newport 
have become graduates of collegiate, 


theological, law and = medical institu 


tions, and gone out to western and 
southern states, to Europe and Asia 
ind Africa and the islands of | the 
ocean, with aid) and comfort. or mes 
sages of peace and good will to men. 


rd 


the 


we might follow t 


1 Islands, the 


Kliza 


Sandwi 


Burmah, Miss Jane 
ae 





Chapin to China, and the daughter of 
Rev. Henry Cummings (a late pastor 
f the Congregational church in New 


\trica 
litera 


tne south-west coast of 


Others hav record in the 
| 


ye Country. and ot the earliest 


of these we may mention Rev. Carlos 
Wilcox, born in’ Newport) Oct. 22. 
1794; a graduate of Middlebury Col 


ational 
ifterward at 
he died 


th J. Hale, 


lege. Vermont. a Congreg 
it Hartford and 
Danbury, Connecticut, where he 


Mav 27. Mrs 


ih 


ster 


Sa 


t Whom we noticed a delightful 
sketch in the March number of the 


Mrs 


is 


(GGRANIT! Lucy E 
laughter 
1788, and 


Monruiy. by 
Sanford of Claremont. 
of Newport, born Oct. 28. 

ufter a distinguished and useful lif 
of more than ninety years, died in 
Philadelphia, April 30, 1879. Hora 
tio Hale, a son of the former, born in 
Newport May 3, 1817, is a graduate of 
Harvard, a man of letters, author, 
ind scientist. He was the philologist 
of the U.S. Expedition, in command 
of Capt. Wilkes, and has contributed 
largely to ethnological and_ philologi 
| science in his thorough researches 


on those subjec ts. 


The Baldwins were of Connecticut 
lineage, grandsons of Capt. Samuel 
Church, whose ancestor, in 1676, cut 
off the head of the famous [ndian 

urior, King Philip of Mt. Hope. 
Capt. Church once owned all the land 


tween Main street and the river. 


rth of the intervale road. now Elm 
street, and this was their heritage. 
Mrastus and Lucy (Church) Baldwin. 
their parents, died in middle life, and 
four of their six children never came 
to manhood or womanhood. Henry 


irastus was born Dec. Si 


19, 
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find him first as a youthful angler 
trout in the ‘Towner Brook ; afterward 


as a practical printer, an engraver on 


> 


wood, caricaturist, artist. humorist, 
poet, editor of the fryguws and S ! 
for, register of deeds and probate 
clerk of the state senate, editor ane 
proprietor of the Lowell Ad 


inspector in the Boston Custom Hous 
and fast of all 

Franklin Pierce while 
United States. He ; 
1848, Marcia L., a daughter of ‘Thomas 


secretary 


a privat 
President of th 


married. March 


W. Gilmore, Esq., and died in Was] 
ington, 1D. C., Feb. 12.1857. Marci 
died July 8, 1849. No issu H 
Was a man of fine presence and agre 


ible personal qualities, and a versatile 
and ible Mr. 


sometime held a commission on Get 


writer. Baldwin 


Newton's staff, 31st Reg. N. H. Mil 
tia, which entitled him to the rank o 
colonel. We remember the genia 


glow in his eloquent spectacles when 


not over well-bred countryman 
proached his desk one day to inquirs 
of the ** Colonel,”’ v-a " 
Samuel Church Baldwin, the voung 
brother, was born Sept. 15, 1317, mar 
ried Sarah S., a daughter of Dr. Mason 


Hatch. He was 


issOocia 





Henry Kk. in the management of 
Spectafvor. and th 


N. H. Areus a 
Lowell Advertis was afterward pr 

prietor of the /Zimoeuth Rock (1844). 
and twice elected to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. He ultimately 
to his native state, and 


returmes 


Was proprietot 


of the N. H. Dem rf at Laconia 
where he died, Dec. 3. 1861. 

Amos 5. Little. son of Amos and 
Ann Brickett Little, was born Feb. 16. 
1821 was educated — principally 
Meridan Academy and Brown Un 
versity ; studied law, but) an_ infirmity 


of deatness prevented the completio 
of In 1845 he w 
pointed to a place in the Patent Ofte 

{ Hon. Edmund 
Burke, then commissioner. He was 

time (1853) promoted t 
clerk, and 
holding that office, codified and pub 
Patent Laws of the United 


his studies. 


is i}) 


ut Washington. by 


course ol 
the position of law whil 


lished the 
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He was a 


Orresp mndent of t Vo f/f 


vigorou 0 i 


writer and « 


other journals of 


died In \\V ishingto 1), 
(ctober 1, 1862. 
Mrs. Mary Chellis Lund, ne Mary 
Lywinell Chellis, the nom de plume by 
el at Ss KNOWN In he writ u 
lady in the prime of woinan 1, OF 
tinguished — ability \) nferio! 
oundary line only prevents r from 
ny be nha native of Ne wport it 
er residence has wen here for 
any veal nd as she Closely allied 
o the Chellis family of this tow d 
narried here we may t i con 
nd with our neighboring town for 
1 honor of her intellectu ihe ind 
rowth, if not her birtl Kooks 





ketches, stories, poetry and dramati 
neces flow irom her bran nd ( 
th as much facility as ¢ 1 entiu 
streams oO icturesque Gos! flow 
ong its ravines and mead som 
mes gently and sometimes with ] 
In her producti s she does 1, per 
1aps, appeal to the imagination mu 
s to the moral and religious 
ments, vet they are not without a happy 
ending of both. Her books are it 
ul libraries and families. In society 


Mrs. Lund is conspicuous element 

in all social and moral reforms 
frank Lund, her husband, is a 
lescendant of Dea. Stephen Wilcox 
f whom we have mack 

tofore in this sketch. 
We may also speak in this 
Captain Geo. E. Bell 
S. Navy:—a historical name 
of New Hampshire. a 

son of Sawver and Marth 4 
Belknap, born in) Newport. Jar >> 
1832. In 1847 he entered Nay 
\cademy at After gradu 


\nnapolis 
ng from that institution in 1Ss4. w 


men n here 


tion oft 
the U 


it state 





? 
nd him early in command, asserting 
t onor and interests of his Unt 
it different times inallseas. Duringou 
inhappy civil war he was conspicuous 1 
nany successtul naval engagement 
arning his promotion in rank by sturdy 
whievements. In 1873 he was as 


Ste lPusearora, by t Sec 


un ( orvette 








signed to special duty on the U.S. 


tary O Navy Nn making a 
yu mes ro tl Pac Iie I } 
. ; ¢ tor ¢ . 
litv o televral ( 
yu “as 
Lwe » Ameri 1.\ I 
e ‘Tusecaror \ - proper 
th nay |} } 
. ; 
der as VOrK O! ¥ > ( n 
tty P ¢ rofound te 
of we + \me ’ | 
\s a recognit merit in t ! 
e has cted Fello 
\ ricat (; UTA] cal Svc 
‘ = | 
raed ied t kr ( ( 
raphical Societ ~f Fray Rete 
to ( pt B Iki ecount of t 
pedition, p) shed in t { 
Statec () , \ iT \pril 
pI 
Is79q, W n¢ to Vv scent ( 
ot great rest it re tro 
nto a ‘ m eath th 
nous seas ft rt \ rc)? 
} 
( las with re Vior¢ er 
¢ ] nite) ; , 
i i i al 
n “cl gnt a pt 
vO ra 1 ( nt n rat 
the tto the oce Unde 
+ + DD 
~ f T f 
tw th Han the 
ro \\ re toid Ss r o 
“ nar e) s. vary y 
\ 
ro 7 0 » 24 teet \\ 





; ty { ¢ Chnioster ty 
1 reader ny ' 
()n this ex] t lus 
ers 1 If ~ Ol or ! 
were 153 ists ) ) 
Phe lepth reached was 
| thoms ] ¢ >= O20 + , 
fatl 27.93 
5 1-4 miles. Capt Bell . 
ent t commandant at U.S 
’ 
Vard, Pensacola. | 
Edw \. Jenks. Es VhOs 
' 
cee iii cat said ry 
Newport the 4th of Julv. 177 
orn het t fift rs sine 
> 1820) na Ww ‘ rinter 
tor in ine nt of 1 cc Oth 
t present at the head of R 
n Press Associatio CO 
oO cl 1 rtunit n tn ( 
1s busv life. to scatter re ( 
lit \ ¢ t ‘ ‘ na 
Wterary weaves i wv ) 


idorn our tables and libraries 


ollections of vers 
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RESIDENCE OF 


Phere are many other /fera‘eurs, 
native and resident, of whom we might 
write, but the necessary brevity of this 
sketch forbids further enlargement. 

We cannot, however, omit the name 
of our contemporary, Col. Edmund 
Wheeler, the author of two town his- 
tories—Croydon and Newport — and 
acknowledge our indebtedness to his 
comprehensive and elegant History of 
Newport, lately from the for 
dates and facts which otherwise would 


press. 


have been gained only by much labor 
and research. 

The incumbents of the legal pro- 
fession, since Hon. Caleb Ellis opened 
the first law office in Newport, in the 
year 


some of 


numerous, and 
them distinguished. — Mr. 
Ellis was a representative to Congress, 
1805-9 ; a judge of the Supreme Court 
of New Hampshire ; moved to Clare- 
mont, where he died in 1816. Hub- 
bard Newton, a son of Christopher 
and Mary (Giles) Newton, born Jan. 
1, t780; commenced practice in 
1806 ; was eminent in his profession, 
and as a man of letters. Amasa Edes, 
born in Antrim, March 21, 1792; was 
admitted to the bar and came to New- 
port in 1822, where still remains 
in practice, though in the goth year of 
his age, possessing one of the best 


1800, have been 


he 
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legal minds in the state. 


Weare Tap- 
pan settled here in 1811-12, but after- 


wards removed to Bradford, where he 
died in 1868. David Hale opened an 
office in 1811, and died in 1822 at the 
age of 4o vears. Josiah Forsaith in 
1822, and died in 1846 in the 66th 
year of his age. Hon. Ralph Metcalf 
came to Newport in 1826; he was 
afterwards Governor ofthe state, 1855-6, 
and subsequently removed to Claremont. 
Benj. B. French, lawyer, editor, and 
poet, was in Newport from 1828 to 
1834, and spent the remainder of his 
life in Washington. D.C. Hon. Ed- 
mund Burke, lawyer, editor, statesman, 
a man of distinguished ability, opened 
his office here in 1834, and is still in 
practice. David Allen, Jr., in 1849. 
Lewis Smith, 1840. David Dickey, 
1842. Austin Corbin, Jr., 1849. Sam- 
uel H. Edes, son of Amasa, 1851. is 
still in practice. Hon. Levi W. Bar 
ton opened an office in Newport in 
1851, has been a successful — practi 
tioner, and a leading man in_ political 
affairs in the state. Samuel M. Wheeler 
had an office here in 1847, but re 
moved to Dover. Albert S. Wait came 
to Newport in 1857; an able lawyer 
and also distinguished asa man of letters. 
Shepherd L. Bowers has been in success 
ful practice since 1856 ; has held several 
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responsible offices. William I. Newton, 
son of Hubbard Newton, Esy., was ad 
mitted in 1843, and is at present associ 
ited in the practice of law with Samuel 
H. Edes. Hon. W. H. H. Allen 


here in 1858; remained about 8 years 


Was 


and removed to Claremont. where he 
now lives; is Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the state. Ira M. L. Barton. 


a Union soldier of the Rebellion, was 


issociated with his father, Levi W. 
Barton. in practice. and died in 
1876. Geo. R. Brown opened an 
office in 1868, and is still in’ practice 
Nathan FE. Reed has had an office in 


Newport since 1874. 
The first settled physician in town 


(1790) was Dr. James Corbin. — After 
him, in 1804, came William Joslyn 
ind Arnold Ellis. Dr. John B. Me 


Gregor was born in Newport, Nov. 27. 
1787, where he was many 
practice, and greatly esteemed ; he 
died Sept. 14, 1865. Dr. Alexander 
Boyd, 1815. Dr. W. P. Gibson, 1830, 
afterwards entered the Christian min 
istry. Dr. John L. Swett to 
Newport in 1836, and is still in prac 
Dr. Reuben Hatch, 1808. Dr. 
Isaac Hatch, 1837. Dr. Mason Hatch, 


years in 


came 


tice. 


1838. Dr. W. C. Chandler, 1838. 
Dr. Thomas Sanborn, 1843. Dr. 
James A. Gregg, 1855. Dr. W. H. 
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Hosmer, 1855. Dr. L. E. Richardson, 
1847. Dr. Albina Hall. 1840. Dr 
John W.H. Baker, 1843. Dr. Mason 
\. Wilcox. 1869. Dr. Ira’ P. George. 
1867. Dr. J. S. Elkins, 186g. still in 
practice Dr. ID. M. Currier, 1869, 
still in) practice Dr. H. W. Brown, 
lied in 1873. Dr. Thomas B. San 


born, son of Dr. Thomas Sanborn. is 





a worthy successor of his t ir. 
H. 1). Gould opened an office in 1878. 
Dr. W. W. Darling has been in_ pra 
tice here sin 1869 The medi 
profession has ever been represented 
n Newport but never more so than at 
present. 

We do not believe a tory ever dom 
iced for anv length of time in the 


town of Newport. From the day th 


Declaration of Independence was read 
to the people in the old Proprietors’ 
House. to the present. the patrioti 
record of the town has been unques 
tionably good The town belonged to 


the military department of Gen. Jona 


than Chase of Cornish. On Sept. 6, 
1776. Ezra Parmelee was elected cap 
tain of minute men: Christopher 
Newton, rst lieut.: Isaac Newton, 2nd 
lieut. On May 27, 1777. the town 
voted to raise £18 in lawful money, 


and invested the same in 40 pounds 
100 pounds lead, and two 


of powder, 
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dozen flints. ‘There were war meas 


placing 


for 


a condi 
invasion, 
un 
with 19 


Ires the setthement in 
tion 
Phe number of 
der Capt. 

stand of arms, 5 of 
dered for repairs, and means taken to 


defence in case of 


able bodied men 


Parmelee was 36, 


which were ot 


supply the entire force. During the 
Revolution there were at = different 
times from twenty to thirty in the pa 
triot ranks from Newport. 

In the war of 1812 some 20 men 
enlisted from Newport. Of these the 
venerable Calvin Call, born July 30, 


1796, alone remains. He was a regu 
larly enlisted soldier in the army for 
several years. In the great civil war 
of 1861-5, 240 soldiers were in the 


ield from Newport, and the town raised 
$70,491.28 to aid the Union cause. 


Times change The Newport of 
the olden time has passed away. ‘The 
horn of the postillion as he swayed 
upon his laboring stage coach, has 


been superseded by the scream of the 
locomotive. 

The Concord 
road was finished, 
train 
sept. 10, 


and Claremont Rail- 
and the first through 
rolled through our village on 
1872. The landlords of the 
cosy old village and way-side taverns 
have made up their last 
toddys for the chilly travellers 


and 
that 
have driven up on their and dis- 
appeared, to reappear re in story and 
song. The tourist, or sojourner, or 
business agent may now perambulate 
ind smoke his cigar on the 
irst-class hotels in the town of Newport. 

The . Ne wport House 


slings 


pungs, 


occupies a 


entral and delightful position at the 
lower end of the village park. ‘The 
nain part of the building was erected 
in 1859. It was enlarged in 1876. 


It is built of brick. three stories high, 
with a French roof. It has 100 rooms 
and is nicely furnished throughout. 


During the season it affords 
ample and elegant accommodations to 
Klbridge 


manager 


summer 


tourists. 
ind 


throngs of summer 
I. Putney is th 
of the establishment. 


The Phenix Hotel, 


and 


owner 


James H. 
manager, 
Main 


brown, 


proprietor occupies a 


central situation on street, neat 
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the bridg: It is handsomely built of 
three and 
roof, with ell part in the rear. It 
42 rooms neatly 
known and popular with business 
and travellers. It enjoys a 
ronage Mr. Brown. has 

owner of this establishment 


wood, stories high Frenc] 
has 
and is well 


furnished, 
Men 
line pat 
been the 
for some 


seven years. 


Newport has always been a more 
than average good place for trade. I 
is sad that the first article of mer 
chandise that ever came here was a 
barrel of New England rum. How 
ever that may be, we know it was 
legitimate article in those days in 
church and state, as well as in the 
household, and as we have before said, 
times have changed. Since the rail- 


rozd depot was planted here, the gen 
eral business of the town has 
greatly enlarged, possibly at the ex 


been 


pense of the farming towns on_ th 
north and south, where, in former 
times, more local stores were sup 


ported than at present. 

In 1810 Col. William Cheney built 
a store on the present site of Richards 
Block, where he conducted business for 
many years. In 1816 James Breck 
built a brick store on the corner ot 
Main and Elm streets. The particu 
lar adherents of each grouped around 
these and business leaders, and 
for more than a quarter of a century 
the river and the village bridge divided 
rival parties, not only in their trade 
but in the growth of their respective 
precincts, equal in spirit to the Mon 
tagues and the Capulets ot Verona. 

Che north side of the river ultimately 
won the victory, and the Wilcox and 
Breck corners are occupied by priv ite 
without detriment. however, 
the vil 


._* 
social 


residenc Cs, 
to the beauty or 
lage. 

Up and down Main street are scat 
tered many elegant blocks of buildings. 
mostly identified by their owners’ 
names or former associations. as Rich 
ards Block, the finest and most ex 
pensive in town; Cheney 
owned by Dexter Richards, and partly 
occupied by the Post-Office and Ma 
Hall: Nettleton Block ; Whee! 


interests of 


Block. 


sonic 
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er’s Block ; Edes Block : ck, 
the old stand of Amos Little. | > Wamrel Barnard 1c) i 
Burke Block: Hubbell Block. ete.. isiness. Daniel F. Patch is also 


etc., affording ample raciity tor th t vot ANC sno rad 








retail busi ss of the town in ¢ thing and rnishin vols w 





find Is and Coffin, i I as ‘ | Lyons 

Block : Fairbanks and Rovee ( In siness \. 

down the street: Jona. Bar GG. H.W rv. in Woo v's 

he Chenev Block substa mMcer ong 
In special drv goods are ¢ | . uy 


rson, at the old Hatch sta des Mrs. A. J. Prescott, Mrs. A. D 
ind Son, in Edes Block: A. O. Whit- Howard, Miss A. M. Foote. and Edes 


eV. IN His own store. nd so if gels n the m ners 


In groceries are F. A. Rawson. | 
ntoot 





M. Kempton, and A. A. Hu ll, and Mooney 

In hardware are Calvin Wilcox and Meserve hai irniture 
Son, and S$. G. Stowell and Son. John H. Hunton ts the propriet 

In drugs and books are ELC. t pper tannery on Cross street 
verse and Carleton Hurd. Lyman R . Son ow 


In the har 

lind KE. A. Pol t 

1d Chas. H. Watts. in’ Richards ments are in suceess!ul operation 
Block. If anv are troubled with toothac 


\ leading house in u oot and or are in want of perfect teeth. w 





shoe trade is Ethan S. Chase and Son would refer them to Dr. Henry Tubbs. 
(Alva S. Chase). Mr. Chase is ana n Richards Block. or Dr. 1. G. Niel 


tive of Hopkinton, son of Caleb Chase. ols in t old County Building. If 
born 1810; came to Newport in 1821 any are an hungered, we would direct 


with his parents ; has been in the trade them to the restaurant of Wallace 
since 1845. Alva S. was born in 1847; Reed, a Union soldier, who under 
married ( 1875) Clara A., daughter of sta ids his business. Or if tonsorial 
6 
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opportunities are sought, the Dudleys 
may be found on the corner of Main 
and West streets. 

We have carriage makers, cord 
wainers, blacksmiths, painters, * butch 
ers, bakers and candlestick makers” ; 
and towards the capacious brick-oven 
of bk. H. Smith, near the village, 
we turn longing eyes for our weekly 
dividend of baked beans and Boston 
brown bread, for the matutinai meal on 
Sunday mornings. 

In the old Nettleton Block may be 
found an office of the U.S. and Can- 
ida Express, A. P. Wellcome, agent, 
where the resident or traveller may 
establish commercial relations with 
other parts of the country on the best 
of terms. There are also two livery 
establishments well stocked, affording 
the tourist ample facilities for easily 
reaching distant neighborhoods and 
viewing our delightful scenery, or a 
drive to Unity Springs, or the Lake, or 
a fishing excursion to Wendell Brook 
and Spectacle Pond, or to Reed, 
Morse, Kimball, Beaver or Perry brooks 
in different parts of the town; or the 
ponds on Cornish Mountain, or Otter 
Pond in Sunapee. 

In connection with other institutions 
the town of Newport has had the ad 
vantage of an ably conducted news- 
paper press, which, like a river of the 
valley, has flown in correspondence 
and harmony with the _ professions, 
schools, political affairs, farming in- 
terests, and business of the town for 
nearly 60 years. The A. //. Specta- 
tor was originally established at Clare- 
mont in 1823, by Cyrus Barton. In 
1825 Mr. Barton moved his press to 
Newport, where he was afterward as- 
sociated with Dunbar Aldrich, B. B. 
French, Cyrus Metcalf, and Simon 
Brown. In 1833 we find Edmund 
Burke at Claremont in charge of Z/e 
Argus. In 1834 Mr. Burke came also 
from Claremont with his paper. In 

1835 the Spectator and Argus were 
united under the editorial management 
of Mr. Burke, and became the 4. 7. 
Argus and Spectator, and has so con- 
tinued to the present. From 1838 to 
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1840 the paper was controlled by the 
Baldwins and William English. 

In 1840 the Argus and Spectat 
passed intothe hands of Henry G. Carle 
ton and Matthew Harvey, and so con 
tinued until April ist, 1879, a term. otf 
nearly 40 years, when Barton and Pres 
cott, the present incumbents, took the 
concern. H. G. Carleton and Mat 
thew Harvey are now among the re 
tired gentlemen of the town. 

Of the old citizens of Newport, not 
long since passed away, who have con 
tributed in a large measure to the gen 
eral prosperity and character of the 
town, we may mention Capt. Seth 
Richards, ‘Thos. W. Gilmore. Hon. 
Austin Corbin, Amos Little, sq... Dr. 
Mason Hatch, Bela Nettleton, Dr. 
Thos. Sanborn, Dea. David B. Chapin, 
Dea. Jonathan Cutting, John S. Par 
melee. Chester Averill, Richard 5. 
Howe and others. 

There are others still on the stage, 
somewhat retired from the activities of 
business, enjoying the golden evening 
of a well spent life. of whom we may 
mention Rev. Ira’ Pearson, Amasa 
Edes, Jonathan M. Wilmarth, Rev. P. 
S. Adams, Calvin Wilcox, Benj. M. 
Gilmore, Albert Wilcox, Sawyer Bel 
knap, William Dunton and others. 

Of those who in these latter years 
have gone out from their native town 
to achieve fame and fortune in other 
places and states, we have in mind 
S. D. Gilmore (born Dec. 22, 1815) 
of San Francisco; Rev. Chas. Pea 
body (born Nov. 8 1816), Chicago ; 
Leonard W. Peabody, mM. ». (born 
Sept. 13. 1817), Henniker: Samuel 
M. Wheeler (born Aug. 9, 1823). lo 
ver; Quincy A. Gilmore (born March 
1, 1825). Lowa; Lovell White (born 
March 6, 1827), San Francisco; Ed 
ward P. Woods (born Sept. 15, 1827). 
Lowell ; Austin Corbin, Jr.. (born July 
11, 1827), New York City ; Moses R. 
Emerson (born May 19, 1828), Con 
cord ; Edwin O, Stanard (born Jan. 5. 
1832), St. Louis; Wm. J. Forsaith 
(born April 19, 1836), Boston ; Henry 
M. Wilmarth (born Jan. 25, 1836). 
Chicago, and others. 
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lo those interested in the mechani 
arts as applied to wood, the establish 
ment of Wallace L. 
(Hial and Wilbur A.. 
ford partie ular 


din of saws and lathes and planes and 


Dow ind Co. 
the Co.) will af- 


entertainment in the 


boring implements. Under the in 
fluence of complicated machinery 
church | | 


furniture, sashes, b 


} , 
nds, mold 


ings. etc., etc., seem to fall out fron 
the rough lumber as if by magic. ‘The 
Dows are men worthy of considera 


tion in this community. Walla ] 


son of Hial Dow of Croydon, and 
nephew of Edward Dow, Esq... of 
Concord, was born Sept. 21st, 1844: 
came to Newport in 1847; started in 
business for himself in 1866. Mr. 
Dow is a well known carpenter, builder. 


and the evidences 
of his skill are numerous in the hand- 
some public buildings and private resi- 
dences in Newport, on the State Prison 
and St. Paul’s School buildings in Con- 
cord, and in churches and public 
ings in all parts of the state. The 
residences of Hon. Dexter Richards. 
comer Main and Pearl streets, and F. W. 
Lewis, Esq.. on Cheney street, are some 
of their best efforts in architecture, etc. 

The Granite State Mills. of which 
we have spoken heretofore in this 


contractor, architect, 


build- 
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proprietors. are engaged in the manu 
facture of flannels as They 
employ 110 Oper tives h force 
on machinery estimated at go horse 
power: produce 1,100,000 yards per 
year—about $275,000 in value. 

Perley S. Coffin is native of Rov 


alston. Mass... born Jan. 13. 
came to Newport 


business with John |] 


1840; was at 
connected 1n 
and D. J. Goodrich 
Seth and Dexter Richards. 
firm of Coffin Nourse was 
formed, Mills 

I Nourse, 


firm, Was 


afterward witl 
In 1867 
and 

and the Granite 
lt by them. William 
the other member of the 
born in the town of Acworth about 58 
(May 10, came to 
Newport in 1846, and was in business 


the 
State 


were 


vears ayo 1522) 


} 





in a general store, but finally joined 
Mr. Coffin in establishing the Granite 
Mills. 

Phere is still much unoccupied w 
ter power on the Sugar river. Fro 


to Newport Village. 
fall is about 300 


Sunapee Lake 
five miles. the 
feet, with water sufficient to move three 
times the machinery now operated. 
The Eagle Mills, Samuel H. Edes. 
proprietor, old stand of Parks & Twitch 
ell as tar back as 1838, are 


face 


Oc ¢ upied 
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in the manufacture of | bluc 
flannels he | rht to bear 
on machinery is equal to ‘40 horse.” 


ae xed 


power broug 


Employs 22 hands. The production 
is about 7oo yards per dav; value 
$175. 


Mr. [des is also largely engaged in 
farming Hle owns 600 acres of land ; 
1 


works three hands; tills jo acres; 
cuts 70 tons of hay; has a herd of 60 
Avershire cattle, with good dairy pro 
ductions. Ile also owns the Village 
Water Work He is also the prin 
cipal in the concern S. H. Edes 
and son (Geo. ©.) doing business in 
Kagle Block. [tis a notable facet that 
four generations of the Eds race ov 
cupy the family mansion on Main 
street. 

Sugar River Mills-— established = in 


1847. Dexter Richards and Son, pro 
prietors ; capital, S150.000 He: 
Richards, president : M. 
ards, superintendent ; Arthur B. 
secretary. 1 


Dexter 
Seth Rich 


’ > 
NpPiOV SF Operatives - ru 


eight sets of cards. Francis Foote. 
Overseer: 44 narrow looms. B. F. 
Peasley, oversver; 15 > spinning ma 
chines, Me. E Ingram, overseer: col 
oring and finishing. Patrick Herrick. 


Manufacture 900,000 yards 
twilled flannels 


overseer. 


gray annually ; use 
280,000 pounds of cotton and wool. 
Selling agents: Lewis Brothers. Bos 


ton, New York and Philadelphia. 
dtade mark, “ID. R. P.” In this 
mill eleven hours constitute a day’s 
work. , 


The Richards’ establishment in. its 
management and results, has undoubt 
edly been more successful than any 
other ever conducted in Newport, and 
it but due to Mr. Richards to say 
that in the achievement of this success, 
he has not, as in several 


is 


instances we 
might mention in our past history, re- 
moved with his capital and influence 
to a more important place, but in 
vested liberally in’ the lands, buildings 
and institutions of his native town, 
thus contributing to its appearance 
and prosperity. 

The First National Bank of 


New- 


port has its offices in the south end of 
officers of the 


Richards Block. 


The 
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bank are Dexter Richards, president 


KF. W. Lewis, cashier. It has a capi 
tal stock of S100,000—a surplus of 
923 Ooo. 

Phis institution was founded in 1853 
as the Sugar River Bank, capital 
tock $50,000, The bank was reoi 
ranized under the new law in 1365, 
and became The First) National Bank 
of Newp rt. [ts ¢ ‘pit il stock was. at 
that time made up to $100,000 Phe 


bank has made good dividends. — | 
Ws 


Lewis has been cashier since 1862 








The Newport Savings Bank was in 
( porated July 1, 1868, and. org 
ized and commenced business soo 
after. Henry (:. Carleton, Bsq., is 
president of this institution : Worthen 
Hall, Msq., vice-president : and Ff. W 


Lewis, secretary and treasurer. ‘The 
deposit account amounts to: 3340,000 
$9,500 guarantee fund: $3,000 su 


plus. The Newport Savings Bank is 
avery useful institution in ac 
nity where there are so ypera 
assuring the safe keeping 
their weekly or monthly balances. 
As we have progressed in the 
ing of this sketch the material has 
developed to such an extent, that, as 
and hand it to the 
feel that the ground has been very im 


mun 
many « 


t 


lives. ot 


writ 


we close press. W 


perfectly covered in many respects. 


Unlike the approbative old lady in 
the early days of the town, who cut in 
twain her nice pewter basin that its 
two rounded sides might show on he 


dresser to better advantage in the view 


of her envious and admiring neigh 
bors, we have more basins on hand 
than we have been able to set wW 
without extending our sketch to an un 
reasonable length. We have not ex 
hausted the subject by any means, 


only retired from it, closing with som 
statistical facts which will 
interest to the business reader 
any array of words. 

The aggregate valuation of the town 
for the year 1879 amounted to $1,294. 
287; money at interest, $160,437; 
stock in trade, $83,005 ; bank stock. 
number of polls. 7 
sheep, 4,127; horses, 508 ; neat stock, 
1,503 ; dogs, 139. 


have mot 
than 
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SSAINI Ih 

It would take too long to tell ) 
yw it happened that my coachman. 
who did not know the way, lost him 
selfin a wood which once had m 
pretentions to being a park ; how we 
found oursel on the borders ol the 
wood against a ditch full ter. 
which could only CTOSSC( \ 
bridge which was only strong enough, it 
most, for a person on foot, and how 
to my great astonishment. my coa¢ 
man pointed out to me, at a distan¢ 
i ntleman or a lady on horseback 
for I could not tell which it was. riding 
it ll speed, saving, S Major 
Frank. there she is certainly going to 
S the child.’ ~What child?” J 
wsked anxiously. “Phe child whos¢ 
yoard sl | | t par { 
fit d to do it 
Still gru st to find 
lis Way 1d 1 ry 
soon tl l 
that the carriage could go 
was ol liged to alight ind reconnoiter. 
In a short time I found elf. ot 
another border against anot ditch, 
this time half dry, on the other side of 
which was a pine grove 1d a field of 
potatoes. The land was elevated in 
places. so as to form small hills. Very 
much provoked, | had a dispute with 
the coachman. Suddenly re cam 
1 peal of laughter from the nearest 


hill. ‘Hullo! there is Major Frank,” 
exclaimed my blockhead, wit] 
ing whether he was overheard. 

It was really he, or rather it was she 
The fact is that you could hardly rec 
ognize her sex. Her riding dress was 
looped up in a manner that made it 
look like the pantaloons of a zouave ; 


without ca 


Y 


over that she wore a sort of course 
blouse buttoned to the chin. Her 
gray hat was without a veil, and to 


make up for this the rims hung down, 
fastened from the wind | a green 
silk ribbon, tied under her chin against 
red neck-handkerchief. Still | 


ler 


” 


ad 


_m, 
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ANSLATED BY SAMUEI KASI'MAN. 
igure, so far as one could judge of it 
n the frightful costume, was slende1 
ind delic ite spite of everything. 
there was an air of distinction pervad 
ng this strange person, and instead 
ot le mas ine and even roug! 
f res whi ] attributed to her in 
imagination. I saw before me a blonde 
with fine fe ind a Roman nost 
yu it this noment I was little dis 
post d » favorable considerations, and 
| asked her in a somewhat harsh voice 
what road I must take 
‘Where do \ wish to go 2” she 
sk d me 
lo castle Werve 
‘And what are you going to do at 
castle Werve ?” said she. approaching 
me, and in a tone which indicated a 
cert ty 
‘Call on General von Zwenken 
ind s g 1-daughter. Miss Mor 
daunt. 
Phe Ce s not receive vis 
tors. and if vou 
to his grand-dau 
to m mw. | 
ée ] fin ] 4 hi Ve 
said 1 quite firmly. * but if it is so, I 
venture to ask Miss Mordaunt to point 
vut iore suitable place for the con 
] than 








rriage 
tu } the 
’ easily 

1d vour way t € castle 
‘Ves * thought so that \ ca 
have t loor shut my face. my fine 
Major.” [| immediately made up my 
mind. dismissed the coachman nd 
wit] spring. I jumped vigorously 
and su ceeded in landing n mv feet 
on the drv ground on the other sid 
of the ditch ‘Bravo. well done.” 
cried this strange being. with VOICE 
which this time seemed pleasant to 


listen to; a few steps more and | was 


bv her side, hat in hand. “ But if vou 
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wish to go to the castle in this direc 
tion,” she said, saluting me with her 
riding whip, “you must cross the 
heath, which you are not familiar with, 
and you will again lose your way.” 

“You forget that I have now some 
right to count on your company.” 

“A right! you are like all the oth- 
ers; you infer a right from some cas 
ual word.” 

* Miss Mordaunt was pleased to 
promise me an interview; can_ she 
wonder that I take her at her word ?” 

“So be it: but it is doubtful if I 
know the way over the heath. My 
horse has lost a shoe and I left him 
at the foresters and was returning 
somewhat by chance ; have you really 
any business at the castle? The Gen- 
eral is not very hospitable, | warn you 
in advance.”’ 

“T only came to call on him as well 
as on you. I am to pass some time in 
the vicinity, and I remember that on 
my mother’s side, we were relatives.” 

“Worse yet, at castle Werve, they 
are not very fond of relatives.” 

‘But my name is not Roselaer; | 
am a Zonshoven.” 

“IT have never known any relative 
of that name; but don’t you come to 


talk with the General on business? If 


such is the case, tell me what you 
want of him. He is old, is now  sev- 
enty, has had much trouble in his life, 
and I will not conceal from you,’ she 
added, sighing, * that even now troub- 
les are not wanting. That is why I 
persist in asking you to confide to me 
without reticence the object of your 
visit. Perhaps I can findsome means—” 

“T assure you that my only desire 
is to aid you in saving your grand- 
father from every trouble and anxiety.”’ 

“And you are of our family! ‘Then 
you are a great exception. You shall 
then be received in the castle as an 
exception, for we seldom admit new 
faces there.”’ 

Still you cannot desire to live in 
complete solitude.” 

“On the contrary,” said she in a 
somewhat disdainful tone, “I know 
enough men to very willingly dispense 
with all acquaintance with them.” 








FRANK. 


“So young and already so misan 
thopical !” 

“IT am no longer young, | am 
twenty-six, cousin, and some years o 
campaigning, which count double, as 
my grand-father says. My experienc: 
iS forty.” 

“Women say so when they wish 
to be contradicted.” 

“( cousin,” said she, with an accent 
of indescribable contempt, “don’t in 
clude me among the number of those 
creatures whom men callwomen. What 
did you take me for, when you first 
saw me? I like frankness.” 

“Well,” said I, hesitating, but finally 
deciding, * | took you—for a forester 

-with the toothache.” 

She bit her lips, blushed, and looked 
at me with eyes that shone like fire. 

‘What you say is very uncivil.”’ 

* You demanded frankness.” 

* True, you are right. Shake hands 
on that, cousin,” holding out an un 
gloved hand, but white and delicate, | 
assure you, and which I held in mine 
a little longer than was absolutely ne 
essary.” 

* What is your christian name ?” she 
then asked. 

* Leopold.” 

“Well, I hope we shall be friends, 
and now call me Frances, as I will call 
you Leopold.” 

“Very gladly, cousin,” and I again 
seized her hand, which this time was 
quickly withdrawn. 

* But the coachman has also told 
you my other name, Major Frank.” 

“True, and don’t you find it unbe- 
coming, Frances, that they give you 
this surname ?”’ . 

“What is that tome? I know the 
origin of it; I am neither the better 
nor the worse for it. They take me 
for a sort of Cossack, because I ride 
a great deal on horseback, and_be- 
cause I dress rather to suit my con- 
venience than their taste.”’ 

“ Nevertheless, permit me to sug- 
gest, we ought, if only out of self 
respect, to take some care of our ,¢x 
ternal appearance, and even the sim 
plest dress may show good taste.” | 
I saw her again blush a little. “You 
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then,” she continued, * that I 


um wanting in good taste, because | 


believe 


wear a blouse in this cold wind 2” 


‘{f cannot decide from an acciden 


tal experience ; but I maintain that a 


" 
bsolute 


woman ought not to pretend a 


ndifference as to her personal appear 


ince, and that we have a bad opinion 
of the taste of a young lady who mut 
fles her face in an uylv red handker 
chiet a 

“Which gives the air of a forestet 


with the toothache,” she added quickly 
ind coldly, “there is a remedy for 
that. 

She immediately untied the hand 
kerchief, let her riding dress down, 

1d truly, William, she was beautiful. 
Her beauty, if not formal, was at le 
very real, very marked, with large blue 
eves which shone with frankness ; « 
slightly tinged; a countenan it 
nce proud, animated, and which still 
bore marks of early sufferings. 1 
won a slight victory at our first 
ing: but I was 


consequences of it. 


had 
meet- 
the 


dress 


obliged to accept 
~ The riding 

caught on all the small bushes; to get 
on, she was obliged to raise it, without 
being afraid of showing me 
what worn under skirt of blue 


some 


merino. 


1 offered her my arm, she refused, | 
insisted: this time I was beaten. I] 
reproached her in a friendly way for 
the peal of laughter with which sh 


had greeted the sight of two poor 
travellers who had lost their w ly. 
replied that nothing put her in better 
spirits than to surprise in some embar 
ussment those who prided. themselves 
mn being the lords and masters of the 
vorld. 

“What the cause of your antip 
athy to men?” said I. a little piqued 
at these continual attacks upon our sex. 

* Major Frank,” said she. * 
only too many opportunities to 
men. 

* That means that after having trust- 
ed too much to the brilliant uniforms, 
Major Frank has awakened from her 
too great credulousness and now makes 
the civil dress suffer as well as the mil 
itary. 


is 


has had 
know 


“You are entirely deceived. 


M ajor 
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ind. all 
by, has also seen many 


Frank has seen a whole army 


its grades file 


black coats and decorated button- 
holes, and her conclusion is that disci- 
pline is still the best means of bringing 
out whatever good there is in man. 
Besides, it would be impossible to rec 

ynize any iperiority whatever ina 
sex where mediocrity reigns and tri 


That is not very 
your future husband, Frances.” 

* My future 
ed, bitter smile, “it 
enough, Leopold, that you are 
Be assured, I shall never marry.’ 
“Who knows ? ; 


encouraymy tor 
husband !” she exclaim 
with a is plain 
new 
comer. 
Circumstances 
Leopold. If you 
heard anything about me it was only 


* Listen, have 


evil. So I don’t blame you for what 
you have said. But I beg you to be- 
lieve that I shall never sacrifice my 


pride, my dignity, my person to those 





low considerations, to what is called 
t reasona marriage, the greatest 





hat I 


mmorality t know. More thar 
that would be needed. You will tell 


me.” she continued with increasing 
etermination 
to remain free and completely mistress 


to 


t] 
my d 


animation, * that 


pols med 


i 


of myself exposes m« 
shelter 


h I mig 





shafts. from whi 





ywardly enough to take 
refuge behind the Don Quixote or the 
1 himself to 


Yh! 


who would expose 


receive them my place! ¢ how 
] 


1d how much do 


I prefer to meet face to face and witl 


little you know me ai 


the contempt that belongs to them 
those who shoot the shafts. Besides. 
there is no danger Don (Quixote is 
dead and his race is extinet.”’ 
Forewarned, torearmed. I under 
stood then. that not to spoil all at the 


. ! 
first interview, I the ure 
prudence i] 
by making a 
in advance. And if | 
castle Werve to make 
offer?’ said I. suddenly 
wards her. 

“ What offer?” said 
eyebrows. 


*'To ask vou to be my wife 2” 


must use 
Still I could run no ri 
feint. Iwas a few steps 
had come to 
you such an 
turning to 
she, 


raising her 
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“Me! It is not true, say that it isn’t 
true !” she exclaimed, violently.“ It 
it were true, | would plant you there 
in the heath, you would get to the cas 
tle as you could, and that would be 
my answer.” 

She acted as she spoke. * Listen, 
Frances,” said [, on rejoining her, “if I 
was coming to the castle with this de 
sign, your reply would not stop ime, 
I am a little obstinate, I too ; but, as 
I should not wish to wound the deli 
cate feelings of a woman,—pardon the 
word,—I should take yvood care not 
to ask her to be my wife abruptly nor 
especially without some hope that my 
request would receive consideration.” 

“Very good, but your joke was 
neither witty nor original.” 

At the same moment a gust of wind 
amused itself by carrying off her hat. 
which was no longer fastened. A ver- 
itable cascade of blonde hair fell on 
her shoulders and back. so as to al 
most wholly conceal the — horrible 
blouse. Oh! in that moment. she 
could have passed for a Madonna. 
[ could hardly believe my eyes, or 
rather my eyes would not give up the 
enchanting sight. She doubtless read 
her triumph in my looks and even 
seemed to be pleased at it for an in- 
stant. Decidedly the woman in her 
had not entirely abdicated, but the in 
stant was short. ‘ Well.’’ said she, 
“how gallant you are! You stand 
rooted to the ground instead of running 
after my hat.” [did not let her say 
it twice, but ran after the 
hat and was lucky enough to catch it 
just as it was going to roll in the sand. 
She also ran after me, but, oh misfor 
tune! the train of her riding habit 
was caught on a bush, she fell and in 
her efforts to rise, her beautiful golden 
fleece became entangled in the 
branches. She was obliged to accept 
my services to get free. She was fu 
rious at being thus reduced to avail 
herself of my aid. [ kneeled down 
by her and loosened —God_ knows 
with what precaution—one after the 
other her silky locks. ‘This operation 
required considerable time. She was 
nervous, impatient, and in her angry 


untortunate 





moments she often destroyed in a mo 
ment what it had taken me some mi 
utes to do. 

*Now do you see.” said she, *w 

] ] 4 ! ° 

I gained bv following youn precious 
advice? [| should) have done bett 
to have kept my handkerchief fort 
toothache. Why was [| moved. fro 
my principles?) why did [conform to 
others’ ideas instead of my own 2” 

“You are free.” [exclaimed 
rs blue with co 

She instantly sprang on her fe 
Fe re Gets Feit Remon Rare 
raeer ana ordered me to Wa 


without) looking back. because s 
wished to repair the dis 
toilette. | obeyed. When I « 
back by her sil * the horrible hat was 
fixed again, and the villainous hand 
kerchief once more fastened aroun 
her neck. [ had nothing more to say 
Phis time it was she who took my arm 
and said in a gay tone, * Leopold, it 
is to reward you for not being avenged.” 

“And how could I have taken ve 
geance ?” 

“Vou did not laugh.” 

* But, Frances. I did not dare to.” 

We continued for sometime to dis 
cus feminine and social proprieties 
she claiming the right, not of reform 
ing abuses or rooted prejudices, | 
of living absolutely in her own way 
without troubling herself about public 
opinion, and [I maintaining that reser 
and gentleness become a woman, 
all points of view. better than the airs 
of arowdy. I learned at the sam 
time that I should not find the Gen 
eral alone at the castle, and 
had a companion in his hermitage, 
Capt. Rolfe, an old retired officer, a 
soldier of fortune, without education. 
but of a good heart and whom th 
baron could not do without. Having 
become a gourmand and epicure wit 
his age, capable of assisting the cook, 
he fished, raised poultry, and discussed 
every morning with the General the, 
to them, important question, “ What 
shall we have for dinner ?” 

While we were on this subject, Fran 
ces suddenly exclaimed, pointing wit! 
her finger, “There is castle Werve !” 
[Vo RE CONTINUED. | 
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